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PREFACE 

As the heart of the singer beats high with joy when 
she becomes conscious that she is in the presence of a 
sympathetic, music-loving people, and her voice gains 
inspiration and power, so the story-teller, as she looks 
into the sweet, upturned faces of little children, becomes 
conscious of divine privilege in that she has been per- 
mitted to enter into the realm of childhood and, through 
the influence of the story, to catch even a glimpse i;ito 
the heart of a child. No applause sounds so sweet to the 
child-lover as the eager " Tell it again ! " and it is with 
the echo of these words that we send forth this little 
book. Each story to us seems incomplete until we hear 
in our hearts those magic words " Tell it again." 

The origin of a few of the stories we have been 
unable to trace, and we hope we shall be pardoned if 
we have inadvertently infringed upon the rights of 
another. 

To Mrs. Mary Hammond Barker and Dr. Eva 
March Tappan we would give a sincere " Thank you " 
for their warm interest and helpful suggestions. Our 
grateful thanks are also due to other friends who have 
aided us in this work. 
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ity of the following publishers and authors, who have 
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INTRODUCTION 

In his picture of the ideal republic, Plato assigns to 
the guardians of the state the task of choosing the 
stories which are to form children's minds to virtue. 
Only such tales as are prescribed by the wisest men 
are to be used by mothers and nurses. 

The choice of a story is as important to-day as in 
the age of Plato, since children are still as prone to 
find their models for imitation and their ideals for 
conduct in the narratives to which they listen. The 
" living voice " of the story-teller feeds the mind and 
makes the blossoms of hope, courage, and love grow 
there. The person who chooses the story must be wise 
in the lore of childhood and intelligently cognizant of 
its needs. I recommend this collection of stories be- 
cause it is made by those who know how to choose 
and how to " live with our children." 

Lucy Wheelock 
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GRETCHEN AND THE MAGIC 
FIDDLE 

WITHIN the palace all was gloom and sadness. 
The good queen had been laid under a spell 
for a year-and-a-day by a cruel, wicked wizard. And 
unless the spell was broken within the year-and-a-day, 
the wicked, cruel wizard would carry her off when 
the time was up. 

So the king sent heralds throughout the country 
to offer half his kingdom and his daughter's hand to 
the one who should break the spell. Of course every- 
body started off at once to hunt for a charm to save 
the -queen; and all the witches and wizards and en- 
chanters and wonder-workers and magicians worked 
overtime trying to concoct some potion that would 
prove effective. 

But it was all useless, and after a while the people 
began to come back to their regular business and 
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shake their heads and say they didn't believe any 
charm could be found. 

Now on the edge of the forest lived a little girl 
named Gretchen and her blind brother Hans, in the 
tiniest of little houses, all by themselves. For they were 
very, very poor and all alone in the world. All they 
had was the tiny house they lived in, and one good 
cow. Little Gretchen made all the butter and cheese 
she could to sell, and took care of Hans and kept the 
house clean and neat* 

When the heralds came through the forest, pro- 
claiming the great reward offered for the charm, 
Gretchen wanted to set off directly. Yet how could 
she leave Hans ? But when the people began to come 
back and shake their heads and say there was no 
charm, something whispered to her that there was one 
and that she could find it, and she made up her mind 
that she just must go. So at last one day she took the 
cow to a good neighbor and told her that if she would 
take care of Hans till the end of the year-and-a-day, 
she should have the cow. The good neighbor, who 
knew that it was a very valuable cow, was glad* enough 
to do a kind deed so cheaply, and promised to take 
the best of care of Hans. 

So Gretchen went home and swept and dusted and 
cleaned the little house and put it in order, and washed 
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and brushed and polished Hans till you would scarcely 
know him, although she always kept him neat and 
clean. Then she promised him that if he would be a 
good boy and not make any trouble for the good 
neighbor till she came back, he should have every- 
thing he ever wanted. 

And then she took him to the good neighbor's 
and said good-by with tears in her eyes ; for after all 
it was not very easy to set off all alone, even though 
she was quite sure she should succeed. But the good 
neighbor patted her on the head and put a big slice 
of bread and butter into her hand, and Gretchen dried 
her tears and started off. 

She followed the road through the dark forest, sing- 
ing all the hymns she knew to keep her heart up, and 
planning the things she would do when the reward for 
finding the charm was hers. 

By and by she came to a place where the four roads 
met. Then she sat down on a stone to eat her bread 
and butter, for she had come a long way and was tired 
and hungry. But before she could take the first bite 
she heard a deep sigh behind her, and looking around 
she found she was not alone, as she had thought ; for 
there, under a tree, sat a white-haired old man, who 
gazed hungrily at her bread. " I am such a poor old 
man," he said, "and I have not had anything to eat 
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for two whole days. Won't you give me a bite of 
your bread ? " 

Gretchen was very hungry, but she broke her bread 
in two and gave him half. They sat down together, 
and before the bread was all eaten, Gretchen had told 
him all about the poor queen and Hans and the 
reward for the charm. 

The little old man opened the bag that hung at 
his belt and took out a ball of yellow yarn. 

" I can't do much to help you," said he, " but if you 
follow this ball it will lead you to where the charm is. 
And when you have got the reward just toss the ball 
up in the air and it will come back to me." 

Gretchen thanked the little old man, and tying the 
end of the yarn to her finger, tossed the ball up in the 
air. It fell to the ground and began to roll along 
the road. Gretchen followed it, winding it into a new 
ball as she went. 

Presently, as darkness fell, the ball began to glow 
as if it had a lamp inside of it, but it never stopped a 
minute. All night long Gretchen followed it, winding 
as she went, and just as the sun rose, the ball rolled 
into a cave in the mountainside. 

The cave was dark at first, but the shining ball 
rolled and rolled, and by and by a strange light began 
to glow ahead of them, and the ball came to a great 
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sphere with a fire in the middle of it, and coiled 
around the fire was a dragon asleep! 

Gretchen was dreadfully frightened, of course, but 
the ball rolled and rolled till it brought up, bump! 
against the dragon^s nose and woke him. Then 
Gretchen picked it up and put it into her pocket. 

The dragon had lifted his head and was looking at 
her, frowning horribly. 

" Where did you get that ball ? " he demanded in a 
rumbling voice. 

Gretchen told him about the little old man in the 
woods who gave it to her, whereupon the dragon imme- 
diately stopped frowning and tried to look pleasant. 

" H'm, yes," said he ; "I know all about that old 
man. He's a great friend of mine. Sit down, my 
dear, and tell me what you want." 

So Gretchen sat down and told him all about the 
queen and the reward, and her blind brother Hans, 
and how she meant to find the charm. " And please, 
Mr. Dragon," she said at the end, " have you the 
charm ? " 

" H'm, h'm, well now," said the dragon, " supposing 
I have; would you be willing to do a trifle of work 
in return for it, eh ? " 

" Oh," cried Gretchen ; " you don't know how hard 
I will work!" 
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The dragon smiled as if he knew just how hard 
she would work if she got it. Dragons are not pretty 
things even when they are amiable. 

" Well now," said he, " I '11 give you a trial at least. 
You see," explained he, " I had a fight with another 
dragon and I got myself pretty well clawed. I whipped 
him, of course, but he left his mark on my back and 
I have to get myself mended. And as I can't mend 
myself, I will have you do it for me." And he rolled 
over to show Gretchen a big place between his wings 
where the scales had been torn off, and Gretchen 
felt truly sorry for him. 

" You see," said the dragon, " that as long ias I 
haven't any scales there I am in constant danger. I 
made a lot of new scales, but I can't reach around to 
stick them on. They are in that box over there." 

Gretchen opened the box, and sure enough, it was 
full of red and green scales, all shiny and new. 

" You will have to stick them on for me," said the 
dragon ; " and mind you, if you don't follow the pat- 
tern exactly, you just won't get any charm ! " 

Gretchen did n't lose a minute in useless talk, but 
before the dragon had finished his instructions she 
had a big pot of glue over the fire cooking, and was 
busily sorting the red and green scales into two 
separate heaps. 
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Then she cHmbed up on the dragon's back and 
began to glue the scales into place. It was trying 
work at first, for the dragon groaned and growled 
and grumbled till she was so scared that her hands 
shook and the scales would stick where they did n't 
belong. After a time, however, she got so used to his 
fussing that she did n't pay any attention to it at all. 
Then the work went on faster. 

She did n't dare let him move till the scales were all 
dry, and to keep him quiet she told stories till her 
head swam. She sang all the songs she knew fifty 
times over, and then invented new ones. Besides, he 
wanted to be eating all the time. Gretchen would 
stick a scale in place, and while the glue hardened she 
would slide down and stir the porridge. Then she had 
to climb up on his back again and stick on another 
scale. It took a long, long time, and sometimes she 
thought she should never get it done before the year- 
and-a-day was up. But she did finish in the end and 
had two scales left over. 

The dragon went quite wild with delight when she 
finally let him go. He ran to the door of the cave and 
sprang straight up in the air, beating his powerful 
wings till the noise could be heard for miles. 

Little Gretchen watched him till he disappeared in 
the distance, and then went back into the cave. She 
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sat down by the fire and went straight to sleep, for 
she was very, very tired. 

When she woke up, the dragon was back in his 
old place, coiled around the fire, and in her lap 
she found the prettiest little magic fiddle you ever 
saw. 

" There, my child," said the dragon, " all you have 
to do is to hold the fiddle and it will play itself. It is 
the most powerful charm there is, and if the queen 
once hears it the spell will be broken." 

" But you have four days yet," the dragon went on, 
" and I find I have grown very dingy and rusty stay- 
ing idle in this dark cave. Now if you care to stay 
and polish me up, 1 11 give you such a cure for your 
brother Hans that he will be able to see better than 
anybody else in the kingdom ! " 

Gretchen was filled with joy at these words, and 
flew to find sand and soap. She fell to with a will, and 
scoured that dragon till he shone all over like a new 
tin pan, and you could n't tell where the patch on his 
back began or ended. 

He was really quite handsome — for a dragon, I 
mean, of course — when she finished with him, and he 
strutted about as vain as any peacock. After he had 
admired himself for some time, Gretchen ventured to 
remind him of the cure for Hans s eyes. 
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'* Ah, yes," said he, gazing fondly at the noble sweep 
of his tail. " Oh, yes, let me see ! Oh, to be sure, — 
the cure. I have two scales, you know; you just 
bind them on his eyes, my dear, — overnight, you 
know." Then he began to stretch first one wing and 
then the other, admiring their shining red and green 
surface. 

Gretchen saw it was quite hopeless to try to attract 
his attention, so she quietly laid the fiddle against her 
shoulder, put the two scales into her pocket, and took 
the ball of yellow yarn. It wriggled in her hands like 
a live thing as she tied the end to her .finger, and the 
moment it touched the ground, it started off at such a 
rate that she had to run as fast as her legs could carry 
her to keep up with it. Up hill and down dale went 
the ball, till at last it came to the king's palace. 

But the guard would not let Gretchen in. Every- 
body had given up hope of the charm being found. 
" And anyway," the guard said, " what could this 
dusty, shabby little girl do with a battered fiddle ? Be 
off with you now ! " So Gretchen had to turn away 
with a heavy heart, but the ball rolled into the garden 
and stopped under the queen's window. 

It was the very last day of a year-and-a-day and 
the whole country was draped in black. The queen 
lay in a trance from which nothing could waken her. 
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The king and the court were so overcome with grief 
that nobody noticed when Gretchen began to play her 
fiddle under the window. But she had not been play- 
ing long before the queen breathed a deep sigh. Then 
she opened her eyes and sat up and smiled. Every- 
body raised a shout of joy at this, for they saw the 
spell was broken. The reporters who had been await- 
ing the end all hastened away to get out regular 
jubilee editions. 

Gretchen was brought into the palace and had to 
tell all about her magic fiddle from the very beginning. 
The king orde.red the best room in the palace to be 
put in order for her and appointed ten maids to 
wait upon her. He sent the state coach to fetch poor 
little Hans to the palace, and had all the court phy- 
sicians, in attendance to bind the dragon's scales on 
his eyes in the latest approved hygienic and scien- 
tific manner. 

He ordered a general feast of rejoicing all over the 
kingdom, to last a week ; and the very first ceremony 
was the crowning of Gretchen as queen of half the 
kingdom. She married the king's son and soon* after 
Hans married the king's daughter. They all lived 
happily ever afterward. 

Gretchen tossed the ball in the air as soon as she 
was crowned, and saw it roll rapidly off in the direction 
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of the crossroads where she had met the little old 

man of the woods. But she kept the magic fiddle 

and used it so wisely that the cruel, wicked wizard 

had to leave the country because she broke his. spells 

as fast as he wove them. 

Anne Bromley, in Littk Folks 
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PRINCETTA'S DOLL 



ON the shore of a large lake, on the edge of 
some thick green woods, stood a tiny house. In 
this house lived Regal and his sister Princetta, — all 
alone most of the time, for their father was a wood- 
cutter and often went into the dark forest to be gone 
for weeks. 

But the children were never lonely, and they were 
never afraid, for as soon as their father left them, Ursa, 
the great black bear who lived on the mountain, came 
to take care of them. All day long, as they played about 
in the woods or on the shore of the lake, Ursa watched 
them, and when they lay in their little beds at night, 
he stretched himself just outside the door. 

In the summer the children played in the sand on 
the shore, and in the winter they played in the snow. 
Regal used to try to make dolls for Princetta to play 
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with, for if there was one thing the little girl wanted, 
it was a doll. 

Princetta used to roll up a towel sometimes and try 
to play it was a doll, but it always unrolled and turned 
into a piece of cloth again. 

Regal tried to make dolls of wet sand, but Prin- 
cetta could n't hug that kind, and then the sun always 
crumbled them to pieces. Regal made snow dolls, like 
little snow men. Once one froze so hard during the 
night that Princetta could hold it in her arms and rock 
it. But oh, dear, it all melted when she did that ! 

In the summer the squirrels and chipmunks came 
to play with the children. The birds built their nests 
about the tiny house, and Regal would say coaxingly : 
" See, little sister, these are better than dollies. You 
would rather have the wild creatures love you than 
have a doll, would n't you ? " 

And Princetta, seeing how sorry her brother looked, 
would say, " I love the birds and squirrels, dear brother, 
and I am always happy with you." But always she 
kept hidden in her heart the longing for a doll to love, 
and always Regal kept thinking of how he could make 
one for her. 

One day the children and the bear had wandered 
far through the forest, up the side of the mountain. 
There, near the top, they stopped to rest. Princetta 
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was tired, and lay with her head against Ursa's soft 
side, while Regal sat making a wreath of flowers to 
crown his little sis ten Before long Princetta fell asleep. 
Regal finished the pretty crown and laid it gently on 
the little girl's head. 

'* Dear Princetta," he said, looking at her lovingly; 
'* how I do wish I could find a doll for her ! " 

" Follow me ! I '11 lead the way 

To help you gain your wish to-day." 

It was a muffled voice that spoke. Regal looked 
down by his feet, and there was a shining white stone 
with a black ring around it. Just then it started to 
roll slowly down the mountain path. 

" A lucky stone ! " cried Regal ; and he sprang to his 
feet and followed it. It rolled faster and faster, and 
the boy had to run to keep it in sight. Bump, bump, — 
on they went, over sticks and stones and briers, faster 
and faster, until they reached the lake. Splash ! the 
stone disappeared in the water, far out from the shore. 

" Oh ! " cried Regal, choking back a sob. 

But up through the water, just where the stone had 
gone down, rose a golden boat, with sails of softest silk. 
It floated to the shore where the boy stood, and with- 
out an instant's hesitation Regal stepped in and 
curled up on a cushioned seat. The white sails spread 
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to the breeze and the fairy boat sped over the blue 
waters. Soft music sounded through the air, and before 
long Regal was fast asleep. 

When he opened his eyes the prow of the little boat 
was just grating the shore of a beautiful island. There 
were trees and flowers everywhere, and as Regal looked 
up, he saw fountains that tinkled and fell, with lovely 
rainbow colors dancing through them. He heard music 
sounding from afar, so soft and sweet that it was like 
the ringing of lily bells. 

" This must be fairyland ! " he cried, as he stepped 
out on to the smooth white beach. 

The little boy sat down and looked about for the 
fairies. Soon he spied some tiny creatures with floating 
hair and gauzy wings, playing about by the edge of the 
water. One little fairy held a silver pitcher, and she 
stooped to fill it from the lake. Just as she bent over, 
a wave caught her, and before she could spread her 
wings to fly away, it carried her out from the shore. 
Regal heard her cry, and he dashed down to the water. 
Stepping in, he picked her up gently and took her to 
the shore. 

Oh, how grateful the fairies were ! The little creature 
whom he had saved, dried herself quickly in the sun, 
and, waving her pretty wings, cried, " Come, brave boy, 
come to the queen of the fairies ! " 
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They led Regal up tlie path to the fairy queen, who 
sat on a grassy throne under a nodding rosebush. 

When she had heard about Regal, she said gently, 
" Little boy, you have a kind heart. What is your 
wish? Speak, and it shall be yours." 

"Oh!" cried Regal, clasping his hands eagerly, 
" Princetta wants a doll ! " 

The fairy queen smiled and waved her wand, and 
there in Regains arms lay a doll — a doll with soft yellow 
curls like Princetta's own, and eyes that would open 
and shut ! She wore a dainty white frock, and on her 
feet were little blue slippers. 

" Your wish has come true," said the queen. 

Then the fairies led Regal back to the golden boat, 
and waved their tiny hands in farewell to him until 
he could no longer see them. The fairy island faded 
from sight, and the golden boat sped on over the blue 
water. 

It touched the shore at the foot of the mountain 
path, and Regal sprang out and began to climb. Up, 
up he went, over the steep rocky way, and there, 
just where he had left her, was Princetta, with the 
faithful bear keeping watch over her. The little girl 
was still asleep, and Regal laid the doll in her arms 
and cried, " Wake up, little sister, wake up ! " 

Princetta opened her eyes and sat up, and found she 
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was holding a beautiful doll ! — a doll far lovelier than 
any of her dreams. 

" Oh, oh ! " she cried, and hugged it tight — her 
own, own dolly. Then in all the world there were no 
happier children than Regal and his sister Princetta. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE PRINCESS AND HER GOLDEN BALL 



ONCE upon a time a little princess was playing in 
the garden with her golden ball. She was toss- 
ing it up and catching it, when all of a sudden it rolled 
away and fell down into a deep, dark well. 

The little princess ran to the edge of the well and 
looked over, but she could n't see it. She sat down be- 
side the well and began to cry and cry. While she sat 
there crying, a great green frog poked his head right 
up out of the water. 

" What are you crying for, little princess ? " 

" I Ve lost my golden ball down the well, and I 'm 
afraid I '11 never see it again." 

" Little princess, if I will go down to the bottom of 
the well and bring up your golden ball, what will you 



give me 



?" 



" Oh," said the little girl, " I '11 give you— I '11 give 
you all my playthings." 
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THE PRINCESS AND HER GOLDEN BALL 

" Why," said the frog, " I don't want your playthings. 
What will you give me, little princess ? " 

" 1 11 give you my silk dress." 

" I don't want your silk dress. What will you give 
me, little princess ? " 

" I '11 give you my little red slippers." 

" Oh," said the frog, " I don't want your little red 
slippers. They would n't fit me. What will you give 
me, little princess ? " 

The little girl began to cry again. " I have n't any- 
thing to give you," she said. . 

" Little princess," said the frog, " if I will go down 
to the bottom of the well and bring up your golden 
ball, will you let me come to your house and let me 
eat out of your golden plate and drink out of your 
silver cup and sleep on your little white bed ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " cried the little girl, " if you will only 
get my golden ball ! " 

So the frog dived down to the bottom of the well 
and in a minute came back with the ball in his mouth. 
The little girl took the ball and ran off home, forget- 
ting all about the frog. He called after her, " Little 
princess ! little princess ! you said I might come." 
But she would n't listen. 

That day as she was eating her dinner there came 
a knock at the door. 
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" Run to the door, little princess," said her father, 
" and see who is there." 

So she ran to the door and opened it. There was 
that great green frog ! She shut the door in a hurry 
and went back to the table. 

" What is the trouble, little princess ? Who is at the 
door ? " asked her father. 

"A great green frog ! I told him if he would get my 
golden ball, he might come to my house and eat out 
of my golden plate and drink out of my silver cup and 
sleep on my little white bed. I did n't think he would 
come, and now he 's here." 

" Little princess," said her father, " a promise is a 
promise. Go open the door and let the frog come in, 
and do just as you said you would." 

So she had to open the door and let the frog come 
in. He hopped along beside her, and she had to pick 
him up and let him eat out of her golden plate and 
drink out of her silver cup, because she had said she 
would. 

Then by and by it was time to go to bed, and she 
had to take that great green frog and let him sleep on 
the foot of her little white bed, because she had said 
she would. 

She shut her eyes and went to sleep. When she 
opened them it was morning and the sun was shining. 
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She looked down to the foot of the bed, thinking she 
would see the frog, but he was n't there. The little girl 
was so glad to be rid of him that she jumped up and 
dressed quickly, and ran out into the garden. There 
was a little boy all dressed in green velvet clothes. 

When he saw the little girl he said : " O little prin- 
cess ! yesterday I was a great green frog, but because 
you were so kind to me, and let me eat out of your 
golden plate and drink out of your silver cup and sleep 
on your little white bed, I have been changed into a 
little boy, and I 'm going to stay and play with you." 

And they had a lovely time in the garden. 

Adapted from Grimm by 
Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GENTIAN 



THE queen of the fairies and her attendants were 
out walking in the forest one autumn day, and 
wandered far from their home. The queen, who was 
very tired and thirsty, bade one of her fairies go and 
see if she could find some cool water to drink. 

The fairy wandered about from flower to flower, but 
could find no drop of dew. At last she came to a 
fringed gentian, as blue as the sky, and on one of its 
dainty, feathery petals a single drop of dew sparkled 
like a diamond in the sunlight. 

" I pray you, beautiful blossom, give me a part of 
your dew for my queen, for she is very thirsty," said 
the fairy. 

But the gentian replied : " Oh, no ; for I have only 
this tiny drop of dew, and no more will fall until sunset. 
I need it all for myself." 
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THE LEGEND OF THE GENTIAN 

When the queen heard of this she said: " Such self- 
ishness should be punished. The gentians shall no 
longer open their petals in the sunshine. They shall 
remain forever closed, day and night." 

A little further along the fairy found another gen- 
tian, and on one of its fringed petals, also, trembled a 
sparkling dewdrop. 

" I pray you, give me a part of your dewdrop for my 
queen," said the fairy. 

And the little flower replied, " I will gladly share 
with you all." 

So the queen and all the fairies drank of the dew, 
and when they had had as much as they wished, there 
was still plenty left for the blue flower. 

Then the queen was sorry that she had punished all 
the gentians, and she said, " Only a few shall remain 
closed ; the rest shall open their petals in the sunshine 
and catch dewdrops for the fairies." 

Retold by Adelle Powers Emerson 
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HOW THE PEACOCK GOT HIS TAIL 

ONCE upon a time a peacock stood beside a pond 
looking into the clear water. It was night, and 
the stars were shining in the little lake like spots of 
gleaming gold. 

The peacock was feeling blue, very blue, and he 
shed big blue tears that fell into the water with ai sis- 
sis-sizzle. They mingled with the yellow star spots, 
and turned the pond into a green ocean that boiled 
and bubbled and seethed. 

Right up out of the middle of the tossing waves rose 
a water fairy with a crown of lilies on her head. She 
waved her gauzy wings softly and flew over to the 
sad and sobbing peacock. 

" Why do you weep ? " she asked in her cool green 
voice. 

" Oh ! " cried the peacock, " I 'm so unhappy. I 'm 
so homely. I have n't anything about me that 's pretty. 
If I only had a thousand eyes, like the sky at night, 
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or the meadow when the daisies are blossoming ! If I 
could only sing like the lark, or run like the hare ! If 
I only had a pretty tail like the squirrel ! / have n't 
any tail at all. They all have something to be proud 
of, except me," and here the sad and sobbing peacock 
sobbed and sighed so hard that the fairy was nearly 
blown away. 

" Wait," she cried. "Are you not that peacock who 
took care of one of the water fairies the day she lay 
fainting by this same pool? Did you not fan her all 
day and all night with feathers plucked from your 
own breast ? " 

" Why, yes," said the peacock, wiping his eyes as 
best he could. 

" Then," said the fairy, " I Ve come to help you. I 
promised, after your kindness to one of my children, 
that the first time you were. in trouble I would help 
you. You shall have something to be proud of. You 
shall have a beautiful tail that will open and shut like 
a fan. It shall have eyes, — a thousand eyes, like the 
sky at night. So be it." 

The fairy waved her wand and flew away, diving 
down into the depths of the water, which closed 
over her. 

The waves calmed down, the water became clear 
once more, and the peacock, looking in, saw that it was 
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even as the fairy had said. And he opened and closed 
his beautiful tail many, many times. 

People seem to think the peacock is proud of his 
tail. Perhaps he has a right to be. Do you think so ? 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE GOLDEN TOUCH 



THERE once lived a king who was very fond of 
gold; gold money, gold chains, gold rings, — all 
these pleased King Midas more than anything else in 
the world. 

One day he was in his strong room in the cellar, 
where he kept all his gold. He counted his piles of 
gleaming money; he tossed up his golden bar and 
caught it again. Then, as he was playing with the gold 
dust that filled a great bowl, letting it trickle through 
his fingers like sand, he looked up suddenly, and there 
in the doorway stood a fairy. 

" You must be very happy. King Midas," said the 
fairy. " You have all the gold you need." 

" Oh," said King Midas, " I have n't half enough gold'. 
I wish everything I touch would turn to gold ! " 
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" King Midas," said the fairy, " you shall have the 
golden touch. Beginning with to-morrow morning, 
everything you touch will turn to gold." 

That night King Midas could scarcely sleep, and in 
the morning, when he opened his eyes, he remembered 
what the fairy had said. He looked down at his whitt 
bedspread and touched it with his hand. It turned to 
yellow gold, and the sun shining over it sent sparkles of 
light into his eyes. King Midas was greatly excited and, 
jumping out of bed, rushed about the room, touching 
first one thing, then another. He touched one of the 
bedposts ; it turned to gold. He took up a book from 
the table ; it turned to gold. Then, as King Midas began 
to dress, he found that he was putting on gold clothes. 
He drew out the handkerchief that his little daughter 
Marygold had made for him. That too became gold, 
and all the little stitches that the child had put in so 
carefully were gold too. Somehow this did n't please 
the king very well. He would rather have had his hand- 
kerchief just as it was when Marygold climbed on his 
knee and put it into his hand. He took up his specta- 
cles to put them on his nose, and they turned to gold. 

" Ouch ! " cried the king in dismay, " how can I 
read? But then," he added, "little Marygold will soon 
be old enough to read to me, and I will not mind a 
little thing like this." 
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He left his room an^ went downstairs, running his 
hand over the banister. It turned to gleaming gold be- 
hind him. He went out into the garden where there 
were hundreds and hundreds of beautiful roses, fresh 
and sweet in the sunshine. King Midas touched first 
one, then another, and another, here and there, turning 
them to hard, shining gold. 

Then he went into the house and sat down to the 
breakfast table. In a few minutes little Marygold came 
in from the garden. She was crying, and in her hand 
she held one of the gold roses. 

" What is the trouble, my little girl ? " asked the king. 

" O father ! " cried Marygold, " something dread- 
ful has happened to the roses. They are yellow and 
stiff and ugly, and when I smell of them, they hurt 
my nose." 

"Tut, tut, child," said her father, "they are gold 
roses, and much better than the others." 

" I don't like them," said Marygold. " I like the 
fresh, sweet ones," and she threw down the hard, yellow 
rose and climbed into her chair opposite her father. 

For the king s breakfast there were fish, baked po- 
tatoes, hot cakes, and coffee, and for Marygold, a 
bowl of bread and milk. King Midas lifted a spoonful 
of coffee, but just as soon as his lips touched it, it turned 
to a lump of hard gold. 
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" Why ! " thought the king, aghast, " what shall I 
do if I can't eat? All my gold will not buy me food. 
But perhaps I can get ahead of the golden touch." 

So he popped a bit of potato into his mouth very 
quickly indeed. It turned to gold on his tongue, and 
was so hot it burned him ! 

" Oh, oh ! " cried King Midas. 

** Father, what is it ? " asked little Marygold. Then, 
seeing the look of pain in her father's face, she slipped 
down from her chair, ran to him, and put her arms about 
his neck. 

King Midas, bending down, kissed his dear little 
daughter. But, oh ! he had forgotten the golden touch, 
and Marygold stood there, turned to gold, like a 
tiny statue. 

" Oh, oh ! " groaned the king, walking up and down 
the room, wringing his hands. "My little daughter! 
my little daughter ! " 

Just then the fairy appeared in the doorway. " King 
Midas, you must be very happy. You have all the gold 
you want." 

" Oh," cried the king, " take my gold, take all my 
gold, only give me back my little daughter ! " 

" King Midas," said the fairy, " take that pitcher 
from the table, go to the stream that runs through 
your garden, fill the pitcher with water, and come 
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back. Whatever you sprinkle with the water will turn 
again to what it was before it changed to gold." 

Then the fairy went away. King Midas, snatching 
up the pitcher, rushed through the garden to the brook 
that babbled over the stones under the great trees. 

Plish! plash! in he plunged. All his heavy gold 
clothes changed back to soft cloth. How much better 
they felt ! The king filled the pitcher with water, and 
hurried back to the house. Here he began to sprinkle 
it by handfuls over little Marygold. 

The child woke up and began to sneeze. '^Why, 
father ! " she cried, *' what are you pouring water over 
me for ? " She had not remembered anything since 
she ran to her father. 

Then King Midas took her by the hand, and they 
went out into the garden. Here he sprinkled the rest 
of the water over the roses, which turned back again, 
sweet and fair. 

After this King Midas did not care for gold^ but 
was happy with his little daughter. 

Adapted from Hawthorne's Golden Touch by 
Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 

By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company 
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CINDERELLA AND THE GLASS SLIPPER 

LONG ago there lived a little girl named Cinderella. 
^ She was not a very happy child, for she had no 
kind mother to love her, and she had to work very hard, 
from morning until night, down in a dark kitchen. She 
cared for the fire and raked the ashes and never had 
time to play as you do. 

Cinderella had two sisters who were not pleasant 
and kind, although they had plenty of time to play 
and never had to do any work. 

One night the prince, who lived in the big palace, 
gave a party, and Cinderella was called from the kitchen 
to help her sisters put on their pretty dresses. "Oh, 
how I wish I could go ! " said Cinderella. 

" Why, how could you go to a party ? " cried her 
sisters. "You have no party dress, — nothing but an 
old ragged gown." 
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So when Cinderella had watched her sisters drive 
away in their coach, she went back to her work, but 
she could not help crying quietly to herself, for like 
all little girls she dearly loved a party. 

As she sat there in front of the fire, she heard a 
knock at the door. "Come in," said Cinderella; and 
in came a funny little old woman. She was dressed all 
in red, with a queer, pointed cap, and in her hand 
she carried a staff. Her eyes were bright and kind 
as she said, " Why are you crying, little girl ? " 

" Because I want to go to the party," said Cinderella, 
" and I cannot because I have no party dress and no 
coach in which to ride." 

" I am your fairy godmother," said the little old 
woman, "and if you will do as I say, you shall go 
to the party. First, you may get me a big yellow 
pumpkin." 

So Cinderella went out and got the biggest yellow 
pumpkin she could find. The fairy quickly made a hole 
in the top and took out the inside. Then she waved 
her wand over it, and, to Cinderella's great surprise, it 
became a handsome coach. Then the fairy bade her 
go and find two white mice and two white rats. When 
they were brought, she waved her wand again, and the 
rats turned into beautiful big white horses; one of 
the mice became a coachman to drive the horses, and 
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the other, a footman to open the door of the coach 
and take care of Cinderella. 

" But in this dirty old dress I never could ride in 
that fine carriage," said Cinderella. 

Without a word the fairy again waved her wand, and 
when Cinderella looked down at her dress, it was no 
longer old and ragged, but had become a beautiful pink 
satin gown all covered with lace. On her feet were the 
daintiest little glass slippers you ever saw. Of course 
Cinderella thanked the fairy, and just as she was step- 
ping into the coach, the godmother said, " You must 
watch the clock and come home before it strikes twelve, 
or your gown will change into rags, your coach into a 
pumpkin, your horses into rats, and your coachman and 
footman into mice." Cinderella promised to remember, 
and drove off to the party. 

When she got there, every one looked at her because 
she was so beautiful. Her sisters did not know her, 
and every one thought she was a grand lady, — per- 
haps a queen or a princess. The prince thought her 
so beautiful that he danced with her all the evening. 
Cinderella watched the clock, and at five minutes of 
twelve she ran quickly out of the hall and got into 
her coach and drove home. 

The next night the prince gave another party, for 
he wished to see the beautiful lady again. This time, 
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too, he danced with Cinderella, but just before twelve 
o'clock she ran away from him again and drove home. 

The third night the prince gave another party, 
and this time Cinderella was so happy that she for- 
got to watch the clock. Suddenly she heard it strike, 
" Ding-dong, ding-dong," twelve times. She ran from 
the hall as fast as she could, and on the steps outside 
she dropped off one of her little glass slippers. With- 
out stopping to pick it up, she hurried on, but when 
she reached the foot of the stairs, the clock had finished 
striking, the beautiful dress had become an old ragged 
one, the coach was only a pumpkin, the horses had 
turned into rats again, and her coachman and footman 
into mice who scampered away. Poor Cinderella had 
to walk home, and soon she was back again in the 
dark old kitchen. 

The prince was very unhappy because he could not 
find the beautiful lady, and when the little glass slip- 
per was brought to him he said, " I will ride over the 
country until I find her whom the little glass slipper 
fits, and she shall be my bride." So he mounted his 
big white horse and rode away, carrying with him 
the little glass slipper. He came at last to the house 
where lived Cinderella and her two sisters. Of course 
the sisters were very anxious to wear the slipper, but, 
• although they tried very hard, they could not get even 
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their toes into it. The prince then said, "Is n't there 
some one else who lives here ? " 

" No one but Cinderella," said the sisters, " and she 
never wore a glass slipper." 

The prince commanded that she be brought, but 
when Cinderella stood before him in her old ragged 
gown, he little dreamed that she was the beautiful lady 
whom he was seeking. He bade her sit down, and with 
his own hands he tried the glass slipper on her foot. It 
fitted so well that the prince said, " Cinderella shall be 
my bride." 

Just then the door opened, and in came the fairy 
godmother. She waved her wand over Cinderella, and 
there she stood before the prince, dressed in the pink 
satin gown. He knew then that she was the beautiful 
lady whom he sought. He lifted her up on his big 
white horse, and they rode away to the palace, where 
they lived happily ever after. 

Retold by Adelle Powers Emerson 
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FAIRY LINEN 



IT was raining hard, and the night was dark. All the 
children were asleep in their beds ; the birdies were 
cuddled under the leaves; the fairies were sleeping deep 
in the hearts of the flowers. And it rained and rained. 

By and by the wind went down. It stopped raining, 
and the stars began to peep out. The moon shone, 
too, and sent a ray of light down to a rosebush in the 
garden. It went straight into the depths of a soft pink 
rose, where the fairy queen lay sleeping. 

She stirred, and waving her pretty wings she said, 
" Thank you, kind moon, for waking me. There is 
work for the fairies to do to-night." 

Then she called to a firefly hovering near hen 
" Go, little messenger, with your tiny lantern," she 
said, " and wake the lily bells. Tell them to ring to 
arouse the fairies, for there is work to be done." 
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Soon there came a sound of sweetest music, as the 
Hly bells rang out all over the garden. The fairies 
waked and flew to their queen in the pink rosebush. 

" We must wash our linen to-night," said the 
queen, — " all the tablecloths and napkins, all the 
sheets and pillowcases, all the lace spreads and cover- 
lets too, — there in that pool of water in the grass. 
. Hasten, for it will soon be morning." 

So the fairies gathered up their bits of linen, and 
hurried to the pool under the apple tree. 

Splish ! splash ! they soaked the clothes and washed 
them pearly white. Then they spread them over the 
grass, — each dainty, lacy piece. They worked so fast 
that all was finished just as the sun peeped up to 
say " Good morning." 

Away flew the fairies to sleep and hide in the flowers 
again. 

And when the little children went by to school, they 
said, " Just see the fairy linen ! " 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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NOAH AND THE ARK 



ONCE, hundreds and hundreds of years ago, there 
lived a good man named Noah. God told Noah 
that there was to be a flood, — that it was going to 
rain for days and days until all of the earth, even the 
highest mountains, would be covered with water. But 
Noah was not afraid, for he knew that God would 
take care of him. 

God told him to build an ark, — a big house on a 
boat. When the house boat was finished, Noah sent 
into it a great many animals and birds and fishes, two 
of every kind that lived. Then he and his wife and 
children went into the boat, and the door was shut. 

Soon God sent the rain. It rained and rained, day 
after day, and night after night, until the high hills 
and the great mountains were covered. But Noah 
was not afraid, for he knew God was caring for him. 
The ark floated safely on top of the deep water, 
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After a great many days it stopped raining, and the 
water began to go down. One day Noah found that 
the ark was no longer floating, but resting on the top 
of a high mountain. He waited awhile, and theR, open- 
ing a window, he sent out a dove to see if the waters 
had gone down. 

The dove flew and flew, but finding nothing but 
water everywhere, she came back to the ark. Noah 
put out his hand and took her in. He waited many 
days . more, then sent her out .again. This time, when 
she came back, she had a green leaf in her mouth. 
Then Noah was glad, for he knew the water had 
almost gone. 

Once again he waited, then opened the window, and 
the dove flew away. She did not come back this time, 
so Noah knew that she had found a place to live. He 
took off the covering of the ark and, looking out, found 
that the earth was dry. Then he and his wife and 
children and all the animals came out from the ark. 
Noah thanked God for taking care of him, and God 
said that he would put a rainbow in the sky after a 
storm, so that every one might know that there would 
never be another flood. 

Adapted from the Bible by 
Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES 



ONCE, a long, lo7ig time ago, some people, called 
the Israelites, were in great trouble. The king 
of the land where they were staying was very unkind 
to them. He made them do the hardest work pos- 
sible. Finally he said : " There are too many of these 
Israelites. By and by they will be so strong that 
they will rise up and put me off my throne. I com- 
mand that every baby boy that is born be thrown 
into the river." 

Just think how the mothers and fathers felt when 
they heard that! They were people who loved God, 
and they prayed to him to save them. 

Well, not long after this a dear little boy was born. 
His mother loved him, oh, how she loved him ! And 
she said, " I will hide my baby where the king can- 
not find him." 

So for a few months she hid her baby, and all was 
well. But after a while he grew so strong that he could 
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cry loudly, and his mother knew she could not keep 
him hidden any longer. 

One day she made a little basket of rushes, weav- 
ing in and out until it was as strong and firm as a 
cradle. Then placing the baby in it and calling her 
little girl Miriam, she went down to the river. She 
set the basket on the water, where it floated like a tiny 
boat. Then telling Miriam to play about on the shore 
where she could watch her baby brother, the mother 
went back to the house. I think she must have prayed 
to God to take care of her little boy. 

Soon the king's daughter, with Jier maidens, came 
down to the river to bathe. The princess saw the 
basket floating on the water, and wondered what it 
could be. She setit one of her maids to get it for 
her, and when she opened it, there was a beautiful 
baby boy. 

" Why," exclaimed the princess, " this must be one 
of the babies my father said must be thrown into the 
river ! " 

But oh, how sweet and dimpled he looked ! And 
then he cried, poor baby ! 

The princess had a kind heart, and she said, " I will 
take him home to live with me, and he shall be mine." 

Just then little Miriam sprang out from behind the 
bushes where she had been watching all the time, and 
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cried eagerly, " Oh, don't you want me to find a nurse 
to take care of the baby ? " 

** Why, yes," said the king's daughter. 

So Miriam ran off and came back with — oh, whom 
do you suppose ? Her own mother — the baby's mother 
to take care of him. 

The princese said, " Take this child and care for 
him, and when he is older I want him to live with me 
in the palace." 

So the mother took her baby in her arms and carried 
him away, and cared for him until it was time for him 
to go to the palace. 

The king's daughter named him Moses. Although 
she was very kind to him, he could not forget his poor 
suffering people. When he became a man, God helped 
^him lead them far away from the cruel king to a 
beautiful country that was all their own. 

Adapted from the Bible by 
Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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ARTHUR AND THE SWORD 



UTHER had died, and there was no king in Eng- 
land. The people needed a king to rule over their 
fair country and help them live in peace arid safety. 

Now Merlin was the wisest man in all England, 
and he was ready to show the people 'how to choose 
just the right man for their king. He told the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to call the people to London on 
Christmas Day. 

So they came — the knights and other people — 
to a great church, where they held a service. After 
the beautiful music and the prayers were over, they 
all went out into the churchyard, where some one 
had seen a great block of stone. On the stone was 
a steel anvil, and thrust through the anvil was a shin- 
ing sword, about which was written, "Whoso puUeth 
this sword out of the stone and anvil is true king of 
England.'' 
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Of course the people crowded about, and every one 
who thought he would like to be king had a chance to 
try to draw out the sword. It seemed a very easy thing 
to do, especially for knights who did such brave deeds. 
But although many of them tried and tugged and 
pulled at the handle, not one of them could draw the 
sword from the stone. 

" The king is not here," said the archbishop. ''^ but 
it will be shown us who he is." 

Then the people went home, planning to meet at 
the church on Twelfth Day to try again. 

One fine morning many of the knights were having 
some games and a make-believe battle in a field. Sir 
Kay and his young brother Arthur were going, too; 
so, jumping on their horses, they rode away. They 
had not gone far when Sir Kay found that he had 
left his sword behind. 

" Will you ride to the house and get it for me, 
Arthur ? " he asked the boy. 

" Indeed I will," said Arthur, always ready to help 
every one he could. 

Turning his horse he galloped away, but when he 
reached the house, he found that the lady and the rest 
of the family had gone to the games, and there was no 
one to get Sir Kay's sword for him, — the trusty sword 
which the brave knight always carried to battle. 
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'' Then," said Arthur, " I '11 get the one I Ve seen in 
the churchyard, for my brother must n't go without a 
sword to-day." 

The boy rode into the churchyard and, jumping 
lightly down from his horse, took hold of the handle 
of the beautiful sword and drew it out with no effort 
whatever. Off he hurried to Sir Kay, and cried out 
eagerly, " Here, brother, is a sword for you as good 
as your own." 

When Sir Kay saw the sword that Arthur was wav- 
ing so gayly, he knew it for the one in the churchyard, 
and going to his father, told him about it. 

" Then," cried the father, "Arthur is to be king of 
England. But he must put the sword back into the 
stone until the Twelfth Day, when the people are to 
try again to draw it out." 

When Twelfth Day came, many knights tried again 
to pull out the sword, but no one in all that great 
company could do it except the young boy Arthur. 
He drew it from the stone as easily as he had done 
before. Then the people said : " We don't want a boy 
to rule over us. He is too young. Let us try again 
some day." 

So again they tried, and again. At last, on the day 
of Pentecost, after the knights had tried once more 
and failed, Arthur pulled out the sword and held it up. 
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Then the people cried: "We will have Arthur for our 
king. He must be the right one. He shall be our 
king." 

So the archbishop put the golden crown on Arthur's 
head, and Arthur promised to be a true king, — to be 
kind and helpful always, and to do all he could to make 
his people happy. And so he did, and there never was 
a king in England better beloved than Arthur. 

Adapted from Malory's Morte d^ Arthur by 
Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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A HALLOWE'EN STORY 



ONCE upon a time a big orange pumpkin was 
growing just outside a stone wall, far off in a 
field, all alone. The farmer had gathered all his pump- 
kins and stored them carefully in his great barn. But 
no one knew of the big orange pumpkin growing just 
outside the wall, all alone. The big orange pumpkin 
was lonely. 

" I wish I belonged to some one," said he. 

" Miew, miew ! I do, too," cried a little black pussy 
cat, stretching herself and jumping down from the 
stone wall where she had been sleeping. 

"It will soon be winter," said the big orange pump- 
kin ; " let 's go find some one to belong to." 

" Yes, let 's do," said the little black cat, eagerly. 
" I want to belong to a little girl with a sweet face 
and shining eyes." 
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"And I," said the big orange pumpkin, " want to 
belong to a jolly little boy who whistles and sings when 
he works. Let 's hurry right away to find them." 

" Yes, let 's do," said the little black cat. 

So off they started, — the big orange pumpkin 
rolling and tumbling along, and chuckling to himself 
as he went, and the little black cat pitpatting along 
on her soft little cushions, purring because she was 
happy. 

.On and on they went, over the fields and through 
the woods. It began to grow cold, oh, so cold, and 
dark too. The little black cat shivered as the wind 
whistled through the trees. 

" See here," said the big orange pumpkin, " you 
can't sleep outdoors to-night. What shall we do ? " 

Just then they saw a man coming along the path 
with a bundle of wood on his back. 

" Ho, Mr. Woodcutter! " cried the pumpkin, " have 
you a knife ? " 

" That I have," said the merry woodsman. " What 
can I do for you, my fine fellow ? " 

" Just cut off a piece of my shell where the stem is, 
and scoop out some of my seeds, if you please," said 
the pumpkin. 

No sooner said than done. 

" There, my little black pussy cat," said the pumpkin, 
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" when you wish to sleep to-night, you may curl inside 
and be as warm as a sunbeam." 

" But will you not come home with me ? " asked the 
woodsman. 

" Have you a little girl with a sweet face and shining 
eyes? " asked the little black pussy cat. 

'* Have you a jolly little boy who whistles and sings 
when he works ? " asked the big orange pumpkin. 

" No, ah, no," said the woodsman, " but I have a 
pig and some hens." 

" Then we 11 go on," said the pumpkin, " but thank 
you kindly." 

So on they went, and on, until the stars began to 
shine. Then the tired little pussy cat curled in her 
hollow nest, put on the cover, and went to sleep. 

In the morning they went on again, but before long 
it began to rain. The pussy cat's soft fur was soon 
very wet. 

" You poor little thing," said the big orange pumpkin; 
"curl inside your house and I will trundle you along." 

" But it 's so dark inside, and I could n't see where we 
were going," cried the pussy cat, holding up a tiny, 
dripping paw. 

'* Windows ! " cried the pumpkin. '* Of course, win- 
dows ! How stupid of me ! Wait here under this fence, 
my little friend, until I come back." 
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Then off he hurried across the road to a carpenter's 
shop. 

"Ho, Mr. Carpenter!" cried the pumpkin, "have 
y#u a knife ? " 

" That I have," said the jolly carpenter. " What can 
I do for you, my fine fellow ? " 

" Just cut some windows for me, if you please." 

So the carpenter took a sharp knife and cut four 
windows, — just like a face he made them, two for eyes, 
one for a nose, and one for a mouth, and he laughed as 
he did it. 

When he finished the mouth, the pumpkin laughed, 
too. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " cried he. " What a relief to have a 
mouth to laugh with! Ha, ha, ha!" And he laughed 
all the way back in the rain to where the little shiver- 
ing pussy cat was waiting. 

And she laughed, too, and climbed inside her coach, 
and put on the cover. So on through the rain they 
went, and on and on. Just as dark was drawing near, 
they came to a wee brown house by the side of the 
road. In the yard was a little boy picking up chips 
and putting them into a big basket. He whistled as 
he worked, and then he began to sing : 

" If wishes were horses, then beggars might ride ; 
If turnips were watches, I 'd wear one by my side." 
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. Then the door opened, and a Httle girl with a sweet 
face and shining eyes stood on the threshold. 
^ " What do you wish, John ? " she called. 

" Oh," laughed the boy, as he came in with the chigs, 
" I wish I had a pumpkin for a jack-o'-lantern, for this 
is Hallowe'en." 

-"And I wish I had a pussy cat to love," said the 
little girl. 

" This is the place for us," whispered the big orange 
pumpkin; and he rolled up to the door, bumpity 
bump! 

" Look, John ! " cried the little girl, " here 's your 
jack-o'-lantern ! The fairies must have sent it. Is n't 
it a beauty ? " 

" There 's something inside," said John, snatching off 
the cover, and out jumped a tiny black pussy cat, 
straight into the little girl's arms. 

" Oh, oh ! " they cried. 

And when mother came home in the dark, a jolly 

jack-o'-lantern with a candle inside was shining out 

of the window at her, and close beside it sat a little 

black pussy cat. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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A CHRISTMAS LEGEND 



ACROSS the sea in Germany there once lived a 
L father, a mother, and two children, — a little 
boy named Hans and a little girl named Gretchen. 
They were poor people and lived in a tiny cottage at 
the edge of a great forest. The father was a charcoal 
burner, and early every morning, before the children 
were up, he arose, and, taking his ax, went away into 
the forest, where he worked all day, cutting down the 
trees and burning them to make charcoal. 

At home Hans and Gretchen helped their mother 
and, when their work was done, played happily together, 
for they had no other playmates. 

Every night, when the sun had set and the sky 
began to grow dark, they placed a lighted candle in 
the window, so that its bright rays would shine far 
down the forest path and light their father on his 
way home. 
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Then, when supper was over, the family would gather 
about the fire and listen to the stories father and 
mother told. 

One night, as the children were going to bed, Hans 
said, " Please, father, come home early to-morrow night, 
for it will be Christmas Eve and we want to hear the 
Christmas story." The father promised, and went to 
his work early the next morning, so that he might 
finish it in good season. 

As soon as it began to grow dark, he shouldered his 
ax and started for home. He had not gone far when 
he heard a sound like the cry of a little child. He lis- 
tened, but could not hear it again. Then he hurried 
along faster than before, for he knew that his dear chil- 
dren were waiting and that the candle was burning in 
the window. But hark ! there is that cry again, but 
this time louder and nearer. " Surely," thought the 
kind man, " there could not be a child out here in this 
dark forest at night ! " He looked all about, under the 
trees and bushes, and at last, underneath a fir tree, 
he found a little boy about as large as his own Hans. 
The child was crying bitterly, and his little hands and 
face were blue with the cold. The man lifted him 
tenderly in his strong arms, and unbuttoning his own 
warm coat, he wrapped the child inside and buttoned 
the coat closely about him. 
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In a few moments they were out of the forest and 
could see the light shining down the path. The door 
of the cottage flew open and Hans and Gretchen 
cried, " Supper is ready, father, and we are so glad to 
see you ! " 

" I have brought you a Christmas present." 

" What can it be ? " said Gretchen, and " Where did 
you get it ? " said Hans in the same breath. 

Then the father unfastened his coat and put thp little 
stranger down on the floor. He told them how he had 
found the child alone in the forest, and very tenderly 
Hans and Gretchen led him to the fire and warmed his 
cold hands and feet. Then the mother bade them come 
to supper, for the little stranger was hungry as well as 
cold. It was a poor supper — just a bowl of bread and 
milk for mother, one for father, one for Gretchen, and 
one for Hans, but none for the little stranger boy. 

" Never mind," said Gretchen, " he may have half of 
my supper, for I have a good supper every night." 

Then they looked at the chairs; there was one for 
the father, one for the mother, one for Hans, and one 
for Gretchen, but none for the little stranger. 

" He shall sit in my chair," said Hans, " for I am 
strong and can stand." 

So the little stranger sat in Hans's chair and ate 
part of Gretchen's supper. 
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When supper was over and the table cleared, all 
gathered about the fire, the father with Hans on one 
knee and Gretchen on the other, while the mother's 
kind arms held the little stranger. And so they listened 
to the beautiful Christmas story of the Baby Jesus, wh'o 
was born in a manger and who taught all people " how 
to help and how to love." 

When the story was finished, it was bedtime, but 
where was the little stranger to sleep ? There was no 
bed for him in the little cottage. Then Hans quickly 
said, " Let him sleep in my bed, mother, for I have a 
soft bed every night, and to-night I can lie on the floor 
in front of the fire." 

So the little stranger was laid in Hans's bed, and soon 
all were asleep. 

In the middle of the night Hans suddenly awoke 
and found the room filled with a beautiful light, more 
brilliant than the light of moon or stars. It seemed to 
come from outside through the window, and with it 
came the sound of beautiful voices, faint and sweet. 

Hans called his father, mother, and sister, and they 
too saw the light and heard the music. They opened 
the door and looked up into the sky, and there they 
saw a wonderful sight: many beautiful angels with 
shining white wings were singing, and the sound of 
their voices was the sweetest music ever heard. " Glory 
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to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men." 

In the midst was an Angel Child whose face was 
like that of the little stranger. When the song was 
finished, the Child Angel spoke : " When I was a 
stranger, cold and hungry, you took me in and fed me 
with your own food and warmed me by your fire and 
gave me your own bed in which to sleep. You did not 
know then that I was the Christ Child, but, because 
you were kind and helpful, I want to make you happy 
on Christmas Day. Look at the little fir tree in the 
forest underneath which you found me, and you wit! 
find Christmas gifts." 

When the Christ Child had finished speaking, the 
angels went back into the sky, ai)d the light slowly 
faded. 

The next morning they found the fir tree in the 
forest, and its branches were laden with beautiful gifts 
for them all. 

It was a blessed Christmas, and their hearts were 
glad with memories of the Christ Child. 

Retold by Adelle Powers Emerson 
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THERE was once a little boy named Paul who 
went to visit Santa Claus. Was n't that a delight- 
ful thing to do ? You see, this little boy had a friend 
called the Sandman, who often took him on wonder- 
ful journeys. Once he went way up to the moon, and 
came home on a fleecy white cloud ; another time he 
visited fairyland, and once he even went to Teddy 
Bear Land, where he saw wonderful sights. A queer 
thing about these visits was that they were always 
made at night and when other people thought he was 
asleep. But then, " other people " cannot always know 
all the delightful happenings to little boys and girls 
who journey with the Sandman. 

But it was the Santa Claus visit that I started to 
tell you about. It was almost Christmas time, and Paul 
had been a good boy. Grandma knew he was a good 
boy, for didn't he help her find her lost spectacles? 
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Mother knew it, for he remembered to pick up his 
playthings, and he was always ready to run errands and 
take care of Baby Bess. Father knew it, too, for when 
he came home at night, a happy-faced boy ran to open 
the door for him and help him take off his overcoat. 
Now I suspect that Santa Claus may have told the 
Sandman about this little boy, and asked him to bring 
him to visit. 

Perhaps you think Paul went on a train to visit 
Santa Claus Land. But when children journey with 
the Sandman, they never go on trains or steamboats 
or anything so common. Paul had journeyed in many 
different ways, but this time he rode on a wonderful 
white bird with beautiful wings. He flew far up, up in 
the sky, — way up among the stars, — and the bright 
moon sailing overhead lighted them on their way to 
the land of ice and snow. 

There was Santa Glaus's house^ almost buried in a 
snowdrift. There were lights in all the windows, and 
as soon as Paul alighted, he saw Santa Claus himself 
standing in the doorway to welcome him. How jolly 
and fat he was! — just like the picture in Paul's book. 
" His droll little mouth was drawn up in a bow," as his 
merry eyes and hearty voice bade the little visitor 
come in. 

Paul almost jumped for joy when he beheld the 
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inside of Santa Clauses house. Toys, toys everywhere 
— on the shelves, on the tables, on the floor! Such a 
bewildering array! There were drums big and little, 
horns, guns, rocking-horses, tin soldiers, engines, and 
cars, — in fact, everything that little boys could pos- 
sibly ask for. And still Santa said there were not 
nearly enough for all the little children. 

'* Don't you have any one to help make all these 
playthings ? " asked Paul, for there was no or^^e else in 
sight. 

" Indeed I do have helpers," said Santa, with a 
jolly laugh, as he sent a toy engine spinning along 
the track. " How could I make enough for all little 
girls and boys.f^ There are many good children in 
the world. I have a whole army of helpers." 

" But where are they ? " asked the puzzled visitor, 
looking all about him. 

" Come with me," said Santa, " and I will show you." 

He took Paul in his arms, and before the boy knew 
what was happening, he was whisked up the chimney 
and onto the roof of the house. Then Santa showed 
him something that looked very much like a big spy- 
glass, and told him to look into it. Paul did so, and 
what do you think he saw ? Why, he looked right into 
somebody's window. The mother sat there sewing, and 
what do you think she was making? A doll's dress! 
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And there on the table lay a doll with golden curls 
and eyes that could open and shut. 

Then Santa swung the glass around, and Paul looked 
into another home. This was a very poor home. The 
mother and father sat in the kitchen, and they were 
looking with happy faces at some toys which the father 
was taking from his pocket Paul even heard the 
mother say, " Dear little Tommy, how happy he will 
be when he finds this horse and wagon in his stocking." 

Another sight was shown him. This time a little 
child in a white nighty was stealing out of bed. Going 
to the bureau drawer, she softly opened it and took 
out a pretty Christmas card and a dainty handkerchief. 

" One for papa, one for mamma, with a Merry 
Christmas," she said softly, and added, " and I made 
theni both myself." 

" These," said Santa, " are some of my helpers, and 
I could show you many more." 

" Are my mother and father your helpers, too ? " 
asked Paul. 

" Yes," said Santa. 

" ^nd may I be a little Santa Claus helper ? " 

" You may," said Santa. " I need many helpers to 
carry love and happiness to others. Every one who 
givef to those he loves is a Santa Claus helper, even 
if h^ does n't come down the chimney." 
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Just then the white bird flew over the roof. Santa 
Claus again caught the child in his kind arms and 
placed him on the bird's back. Away he went, sailing 
through the sky, and, just as he was reaching out his 
hand to catch a falling star, something unexpected 
happened, and he was in his own little bed, and a 
sunbeam was calling him to get up. 

Adelle Powers Emerson 
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THE KITTEN THAT WANTED TO BE A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

ONCE, on a cold day in winter, a rabbit was hop- 
ping along on his way through the woods. The 
snow had been falling all the morning, and the ground 
was covered with white, but the rabbit did not mind 
the snow or the cold, for his fur was thick and warm. 
All at once he stopped short and sat up and listened 
with his long ears. 

" Mew, mew ! " 

The rabbit was a little frightened. " That does n't 
sound like any one I know," he said ; " maybe it 's 
something that would hurt me. I think I would better 
run and hide." But just then he heard the cry again, 
— " mew, mew, mew ! " — and it sounded so sad that 
he did not run away, but hopped around to the other 
side of a log. 
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There, standing in the snow, was a small gray kitten 
holding up one foot as though it were hurt. " Mew ! " 
she cried. 

The rabbit had never seen a kitten before, for kit- 
tens do not live in the woods. But he was not afraid 
of anything so small. 

" Good day," said he. " I heard you calling, so I 
came to see what was the matter." 

"Oh, please, sir," said the kitten, "the snow h^s 
grown so deep all of a sudden that I can't walk. How 
do you go so fast ? " 

" I hop," said the rabbit. " Here," he added, jump- 
ing up onto the log, " come up here out of the snow." 

The kitten turned and crawled through the snow, 
and at last scrambled up beside the rabbit, quite out 
of breath. 

" Well, well," said the rabbit, looking at her, " how 
very small you are, to be sure. Shall I help you 
home?" 

" No, thank you, sir," said the kitten ; " I have no 
home." 

" What ! no home ? " exclaimed the rabbit. 

" No," said the kitten. " I used to live with my 
mother and two brothers in a shed. There was a big 
wind one day, and pieces of the shed fell down around 
our heads. My mother told us to run, and I ran till I 
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just could n't breathe. Then I found I had not gone 
the same way as the others. I searched and called, but 
I never could find them, and I have been by myself 
ever since." 

" That is very sad," said the rabbit. " What are 
you intending to do ? " 

** Well, I have thought I would try to be a Christmas 
present," the little gray creature answered, looking 
about her and shivering. 

"A Christmas present ! " repeated the rabbit. " What 
kind of an animal is that ? " 

" I don't know exactly, sir," the kitten replied, " but 
my grandmother was one when she was young, and 
it 's something very nice. You have some one to love 
you very much, plenty to eat, and a warm place to sleep. 
You have some one to smooth your fur until you purr, 
when you are a Christmas present." 

*' That would be a fine way to live," said the rabbit. 
" Have you any idea of what it is to purr? " 

" My mother said," answered the kitten, " that it is 
making a sound when you are happy — something like 
a bee. I have not been able to do it, though I tried 
several times yesterday." 

The rabbit had been looking up at the sky, and now 
he said, " There won't be any more snow falling to-day, 
I think, so, if you are a little rested, I will help you on 
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your way, and perhaps we may meet some one who 
can tell us about Christmas presents." 

The rabbit led the way through the woods, and soon 
they met a big gray squirrel. 

" Good day," said he, " where are you going ? " 

" Why," said the rabbit, " this kitten wants to be a ^ 
Christmas present, and we are trying to find some one 
who knows about it." 

'' Oh," said the squirrel, " the day of Christmas 
presents is to-morrow ! " 

" Hooray ! " cried the rabbit. 

'* The bears told me that this very day," said the 
squirrel, ** and they know because Santa Claus brings 
them things every year." 

" Who is Santa Claus ? " asked the rabbit. 

" I don't know," said the squirrel. " Let 's go to see 
the bears." So, hopping and limping and running, they 
all started off for the cave where the three brother 
bears lived. When at last they reached the dark hole 
in a rock which was the front door of the cave, they 
found the inmates fast asleep. They tapped on the 
door, and the bears came out. 

Then the rabbit said, " This kitten wants to be a 
Christmas present." 

" But why do you want to be a Christmas present ? " 
asked the eldest bear. 
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'' Because, sir, I want to be just as good and happy 
as I can," said the kitten. " I 'd like so much to have 
some one to love me. Only I am afraid I might not 
be able to purr." 

" Say, why don't you tell her that we know something 
about Christmas presents ? " broke in the youngest 
bear. He turned to the kitten, himself, and went on: 
" We each have a Christmas stocking that we hang 
up every year in the cave, and Santa Claus comes and 
fills them full of Christmas presents." 

" Then it is Santa Claus who has charge of Christ- 
mas presents ! " exclaimed the squirrel. 

" The kitten can see him, and to-night too," put in 
the bright little bear brother again. '* He will be here 
at our cave to-night to fill our Christmas stockings." 

" Then," said the kitten, ** why can't I wait right 
here until he comes ? " 

" That won't do at all," said the eldest bear. " I 
know .that he is not pleased if any one is up and 
awake, watching to see him. But you can go and 
wait for him in the path." 

As it was growing late, the brother bears led the 
way to the road Santa Claus would take. 

'* You may have some trouble in stopping him," said 
the eldest bear. 'M think he always drives very fast.'- 

'* We might find a place where the way. is narrow,'- 
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said the rabbit, " and lay branches and things across. 
Then he would have to slow up a bit, and that would 
give the kitten a chance to ask him." 

After walking a little way they found a narrow place 
and set to work to block the road. The bear brothers 
brought young trees and big branches, the squirrel and 
the rabbit carried twigs, and even the kitten forgot 
she was tired and weak and lame, and worked faster 
than any one. It grew very dark, and the stars peeped 
down at them, but by midnight there was built quite 
a wall of underbrush across the path. 

Then all the animals sat in a solemn row, their ears 
well pricked up, listening. For a long time all was 
still. Then from afar off came a sound like the patter 
of a hard shower. It grew louder and louder, and they 
knew it was the sound of galloping. A moment more 
and out into the dim starlight dashed six reindeer 
drawing a sleigh piled high with bundles and toys. 

" Whoa ! whoa ! " suddenly called a voice, and the 
reindeer stopped short. They had reached the wall of 
branches. Santa Claus uprose in the sleigh with his 
kind, merry face and white beard shining out from the 
midst of his furs. " Bless me ! " he cried. '* What 's 
here? What's across the way? Up, Dunder! Up, 
Blitzen! Up, all! Up now, all together, — up over 
the tree tops ! " 
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The reindeer were in the very act of springing 
from the ground, when the kitten called out, " Oh, 
wait! Mr. Santa Claus, wait for me!" 

" Wait ! wait for the kitten ! " cried the bears and 
the squirrel and the rabbit in one voice. 

Santa Claus held in his reindeer once more and 
looked down. " What is all this ? " asked he. 

The kitten came nearer to the sleigh. " We were 
waiting to speak to you, sir," she said. " I want to be 
a Christmas present, if you please." 

"A Christmas present!" echoed Santa Claus, and 
he looked down at the mite of a kitien holding up one 
tiny paw toward him. 

Then he smiled. " Bless your heart," he said, " you 
shall be one! Jump in here with me. I think I know 
just the place to take you." He leaned out of the 
sleigh, and picking her up gently, put her beside him 
in the soft furs; and then, before the kitten could 
look down and say good-by, away went the reindeer 
up over the tree tops with a clash of bells. Tired out, 
she tried once to purr, but fell asleep by Santa Claus's 
side, and the reindeer sped on their way. 

It was many hours before the kitten awoke, but at 
last her eyes began to open. And when they did un- 
close, they opened very wide, for she was no longer in 
the sleigh, she was lying on a soft cushion before a 
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rosy fire. How good it felt ! And beside her, near her, 
was a saucer of cream. 

Quite awake at last, she yawned and stretched her- 
self and, jumping down, hungrily lapped up every drop 
of the good cream with her little red tongue. 

The door behind her opened softly, and across the 
carpet ran a sweet little girl who gathered the kitten 
gently up into her arms. 

"Oh, you dear, dear pussy," she said, laying her 
cheek against the kitten's warm little head. "Are you 
a Christmas present? Did Santa bring you to me? 
He must have guessed I wanted something alive to 
play with." And the little girl seated herself on the 
cushion before the fire with the kitten on her lap, 
and smoothed her fur softly. 

The kitten looked up into the little girl's face. It 

was even better to be a Christmas present than she 

had dreamed, and she was wonderfully happy. And 

then, without knowing what she was doing, she began 

to purr. 

Daisy D. Plympton 

Abridged from Utile Folks 
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ELAINE'S VALENTINES 



IT was Valentine's Day, and Cupid was dancing his 
way through the woods. Cupid, you know, is Hke 
a baby angel, with snowy wings and curly hair. He 
always carries a dear little bow and a quiver of arrows.' 

As he came out of the woods, he met a pussy cat. 
'*Good day, Mrs. Cat," said Cupid. " Have you sent a 
valentine yet ? " 

'*A valentine ! pray, what is that? " asked the cat in 
surprise. 

" It 's something you send to one you love. This 
is Valentine's Day, O pussy cat mine ! All the world 
is sending tokens fair and fine. I pray thee, send a 
valentine," and the funny little boy shot an arrow 
into the air, and was about to fly after it, when the 
cat cried, "Wait a minute, pretty Cupid. Will you 
not help me ? " 
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" I 'm sorry," smiled Cupid, " but I only put the 
thoughts into people's hearts, and they do the rest. I '11 
write some verses for you, though," he added, " and 
leave them here by this oak tree," and with that he 
spread his wings and flew away, while the cat gazed 
after him. 

" There 's no one I love better than little Elaine, and 
she 's sick," she said. " I believe I can send her some- 
thing." 

She turned to go back to the barn, and was picking 
her way carefully over the snowy path, when she met 
a squirrel. 

" Good day, Mrs. Cat," said he. '* Where are you 
going?" 

'* To find a valentine for little sick Elaine," said 
the cat. 

" What 's a valentine ? " asked the squirrel. 

" It 's something you send to one you love." 

" There 's no one I love better than little Elaine," 
said the squirrel. " When she was well, she fed me 
every day. I '11 send her a valentine." 

'* Very well," said the cat. " Meet me under the big 
oak tree at the edge of the woods." 

They hurried away, and soon the cat met a robin. 

" Where are you going ? " asked the robin. 

" To find a valentine for little sick Elaine." 
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" Elaine sick ! " cried the robin. " That explains 
why she has n't thrown out any crumbs for me. I began 
to be sorry I had n't gone south this winter. I '11 get a 
valentine for her. Only wait for me," and away he flew, 
straight off toward the sunny south. 

When the cat reached the barn, she ran up the 
stairs to the loft. 

" Coo-a-roo, coo-a-roo," said the pigeons who lived 
under the roof, and out of the window they flew, all 
but one beautiful snow-white dove that watched to see 
what Mrs. Pussy Cat was about to do. 

Straight to a pile of hay she went, and, jumping 
up, " Purr-rr ! " she said. There was a soft little 
rustling sound, and three baby kittens sat up in the 
hay. " Miew," said the little gray kitten. " Miew," 
said the little black one. " Miew," said the little 
yellow one. 

Their mother looked them over carefully. Then she 
took the tiny black one in her mouth. " Come, my 
child," she said ; " you are to be Elaine's valentine." 

The black kitten shut its eyes and kept very still 
while Mrs. Pussy Cat hurried down the steep stairs, 
out of the barn, and along the path to the big oak tree 
at the edge of the woods. The snow-white dove flew 
along, too, just overhead, and there, under the tree, the 
squirrel was waiting. 
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^* Churr-rr, churr-rr," he said. " See these fine chest- 
nuts I found in my pantry for Elaine ! " 

" Purr-rr, purr-rr," said Mrs. Pussy Cat, putting the 
Httle black kitten down on some soft moss. " Here is 
my valentine for. Elaine." 

** Miew," said the little black kitten. 

" Cheer up, cheer up," sang the robin, flying through 
the woods. In his beak he carried a great red rose. 
" Straight from the sunny south," said he. 

" Coo-a-roo, coo-a-roo, 

I love Elaine, too. 

What shall I do ? " sang the dove. 

" You shall carry the valentine verses that Cupid 
promised to write," said the cat, looking all about the 
oak tree. " There they are. See the little white letter 
up high on that branch ! " 

They all looked up, and there was a tiny letter tied 
with a red ribbon and fastened to the tree by a little 
golden arrow. 

" I '11 get it," said the dove, and, flying up, she slipped 
the red ribbon over her head and found she could 
carry the note very easily. 

Then off they started, — the cat, the squirrel, the 
robin, and the snow-white dove, each with a gift for 
little sick Elaine. 

At the house they stopped, and the robin flew to 
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Elaine's half-open window. " She 's asleep," he called 
softly. " Let 's go in and leave our valentines on her 
bed." 

No sooner said than done, and then they all hurried 
away. 

The robin called back through the window, " Cheer 
up, wake up, wake up ! " Then he too flew away. 

Elaine opened her eyes and looked and looked, for 
there on her bed were four fat, shiny chestnuts, a great 
red rose, a dear little black kitten, and a tiny letter 
which read : 

Little friend, so kind and true, 

These valentines we send to you 

Our very dearest love to tell. 

We hope that you will soon be well. 

Elaine caught up the pussy and hugged it close. 
" Oh, oh, oh ! " she cried. 

" Miew," said the little black kitten. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE FIRST FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 



ALONG, longtime ago, when George Washington 
was leading our soldiers in war against England, 
he felt that our country needed a flag. " We must 
have a flag," he said, " one flag for us all. The soldiers 
will fight better if we have it." 

So he talked the matter over with some gentlemen, 
and it was decided to have one. Washington drew a 
picture of the flag he wanted — one with stripes of red 
and white, and a field of blue with white stars in it. 
Then he knew that he must find some one to make 
this flag. 

In Philadelphia there lived a young woman, named 
Betsy Ross, who did a great deal of sewing. All sorts 
of pretty things she made with her needle. One day, 
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as she sat in her home, busy as usual, there came a 
" tap, tap, tap " at the door. She opened it, and there 
stood her uncle with George Washington and another 
gentleman. 

She invited them in, and Washington told her that 
they had come, hoping she would make a flag for 
them. He showed her his paper with the drawing of 
the flag, and they talked it over together. 

" Why do you Want the stars to be six-pointed ? " 
asked Betsy, as she looked at the sketch. " I think 
five-pointed ones would be prettier, and they are 
very easy to cut. See," and she folded a square of 
cloth, and with one snip of her scissors cut out a 
five-pointed star. 

" Good ! " cried the gentlemen. " That will be much 
better." 

So Betsy made the flag, sewing strips of red and 
white cloth together, and making a field of blue with 
white stars. This was really the first flag of the United 
States of America. 

The soldiers loved this flag and followed it in all 
their battles. 

We have the same beautiful banner to-day, and we 
love it, too. The colors mean to us what they meant 
to the soldiers so long ago, — for the red says be 
brave, the white says be pure, the blue says be true. 
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For years after this, Betsy Ross and her daughters 
made the flags for our country. Would you like to see 
how the five-pointed star was cut ? This will show you. 




i^.i 




/ Fig, 4 



Fold a square of paper so that the line ad (Fig. i) exactly divides 
it. Find center of folded edge, point c (Fig. i). 

Fold along line r^ so that d will come about as indicated in Fig. 2. 
Fold edge c^ to cd, as in Fig. 3. Fold triangle ace back, as in Fig. 4. 
Draw a line from ^ to a point (/) halfway between c and ^, and cut 
along this line. Unfold the paper, and you have a five-pointed star. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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HIGH up in the air, waving from the barracks 
(that is, a building in which soldiers live), was an 
old flag. Yes, it was certainly very old, although it had 
been new when first placed there, and its stripes and 
stars had been so clean, — the red so red, the white so 
white, and the blue so blue ! Yes, it had once been 
very young and bright and beautiful ; but listen ! best 
of all, it had (without knowing anything about the 
matter) grown old beautifully, too, for it had grown 
old in service ! Not once had it failed to wave to the 
soldiers a kindly welcome when they were returning 
from a long and tiring march. 

This old flag had many friends besides the soldiers, 
for in spring the little birds came fluttering and hover- 
ing over it, saying, " Tweet, tweet, tweet ! " which 
meant, " Yes, we Ve here again and building our 
nests." Then a little later they came again and again 
to tell of the eggs which they were keeping snug and 
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warm in the nest ; and still later they brought, oh, so 
very happily! their baby birds, that the flag might 
know them too. All summer long the birds and but- 
terflies told it their little joys and secrets, and the 
kind old flag never tired of listening. Then when 
the raindrops and snowflakes came, they had wonder- 
ful stories to tell of the lands up in the clouds. 

And the smoke curling up from the chimneys looked 
upon the flag as an old comrade, for it always waved 
courteously in the direction in which the smoke was 
to follow. 

Little children, when out walking with their mammas, 
often looked up and asked, " What makes the flag 
wave?" and the answer was always the same, "It is 
the powerful wind, my child." Then gayly the children 
would run, playing that their hands were flags; and 
the old flag looked down upon them cheerfully as 
they played. 

Now, upon this one day of which I wish to tell you, 
a most astonishing thing happened. 

The old flag was thinking, " Yes ! I am very old and 
faded," when suddenly it heard a faint sound. Nearer 
and nearer the sound came — drums! Ah! that was 
the sound the flag loved. " Tirum, tirum, tirum." 
Now it could plainly see the soldiers. '' Well," thought 
the old flag, " they have been gone many days, and I 
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must give them a courteous welcome." It did so, and 
the soldiers came up in a body and stationed themselves 
in wonderfully straight lines, right in front of the bar- 
racks. In the very front row one soldier carried a new 
flag, oh, so bright and fresh to look at ! "Ah, I see," 
said the old flag ; " they are going to place a new flag 
upon the barracks." 

And that was just what they were going to do, for in 
a few minutes the old flag was down, lying upon the 
grass, and the new flag was up in its place. 

" Now," thought the new flag, " how fine I feel ! how 
beautiful I am ! " But, do you know, the soldiers were 
not even looking at it. Instead, they were standing 
with heads uncovered, while one of their number gently 
and tenderly folded up the old flag, saying as he did so, 
** Old comrade, you have worked nobly ; you have done 
your duty." Then said the new flag, " Oh, how beauti- 
ful to have such words said to one I How gladly would 
I change places with the old flag ! " 

Just then a little bird came flying hurriedly along, 
but finding the old flag gone, and only a new flag in 
its place, said, " Oh, my dear old friend has gone ! " 

The new flag at once felt sorry for the bird, and, wav- 
ing kindly, said, " Little bird, may I be your friend ? " 
And from that time on the friends of the old flag grew 
slowly but surely to be the friends of the new flag. 
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Many years passed. The new flag was old, — so old, 
in fact, that one day, after the wind had been playing 
with it, it found itself all in ribbons. 

" I am a queer-looking flag," it thought, when hark ! 
yes, surely there was the sound of the drum. 

" I must do my best to welcome them," said the old 
torn flag; and it did. Why! strips of flag seemed to 
be flying in every direction; and to its great joy it 
saw that the soldiers, after a long march, had brought 
with them a new flag. Almost before the old flag knew 
what was happening, it was down, and the new flag 
was up. 

And now, as the soldiers tenderly and kindly folded 
the torn old flag, these were the words of praise with 
which they bade it good-by : " Old friend, your red has 
helped us to be brave ; your white has helped us to love 
peace ; your blue has helped us to be true. You have 
worked nobly and well. You too have done your duty." 
Florence Gleed Teare in Kindergarten Review 
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THE BELL OF ATRI 



IN the days of long ago there Hved in the village of 
Atri a good King John. The people over whom 
he ruled were not always happy, and often they came 
to him and asked help because some one had done 
them a wrong. King John wanted his people to be 
happy, and so he had a big bell made and hung in 
the market place. Then he rode with his soldiers and 
attendants through the streets, and told all the people 
that whenever any one illtreated or did them a wrong, 
they could go and pull the bell rope and ring the bell. 
Then the judge would come and right the wrong. 

Now in Atri there lived a man who had once been 
a knight, but who was no longer brave and kind as a 
knight ought to be. Instead, he was cruel and wicked ; 
no one loved him, and he loved nothing in the world 
but gold. His horses and dogs, which he had once 
loved and cared for, he sold for money, and at last 
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he had left only one horse, his favorite steed, who had 
carried him faithfully many miles. But the poor old 
horse was ill cared for in a cold stable, and his master 
gave him scarcely food enough to keep him alive. 

At last the knight said : " What is the use of keeping 
this lazy steed in my stable and spending my precious 
gold to buy his food? I will turn him loose in the 
streets and let him care for himself." 

So the poor old horse wandered about the streets 
and lanes, barked at by the dogs, torn by briers and 
thorns, and finding little to eat, until he was so poor 
and thin that his own master would scarcely have 
known him. 

Now the old bell rope, hanging in the market place, 
had been pulled by so many hands that after a time the 
end of it became frayed and worn, and one day a man 
passing by thought he would mend it. So he took a 
long vine which grew near, and wound the stem about 
the end of the rope so that the leaves and blossoms 
hung down, as if the old rope itself were growing. 

One day the people of Atri heard the old bell ring 
out, loud and clear, " Ding-dong, ding-dong ! " The 
judge and the people rushed from their houses to the 
market place, and there they saw the old bell swinging 
from its crossbeam, and seeming to say, " Some one 
hath done a wrong — a wrong ! " 
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But when they looked to see who was pulling the 
rope, what should they find but the old horse tugging 
at the vine and its leaves as they hung from the rope. 

" The Knight of Atri's famous steed ! " said the 
people. " He it is who calls for justice and kindness." 

The judge called the knight and said to him: 
" Though you are called a knight, and have been brave 
and strong in battle, you can never be a true knight 
until you are kind to this old horse, which well deserves 
your care. Take him home and give him food and a 
warm place in which to sleep." 

So the poor old horse was once more cared for, 
and no longer wandered about the streets. The Bell 
of Atri still rang to right the wrong, and became 
forever famous throughout the land. 

Adapted from Longfellow's Bell of Atri by 
Adelle Powers Emerson 
By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company 
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THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 



IT was springtime in Killingworth. The trees were 
covered with tender new leaves and blossoms ; the 
rivulets rushed and leaped along, their waters sparkling 
in the bright sunlight; dainty spring flowers opened 
their petals, and everywhere was heard the joyous song 
of the birds. Robins, bluebirds, sparrows, thrushes, 
and orioles sang their sweetest strains, and even the 
harsh cries of the crow and the jay told that winter 
was over and spring days had come. How busy and 
happy these little creatures were as they hopped about 
among the branches seeking safe places to build their 
homes. 

But the farmers of Killingworth did not care to see 
or hear the birds, for sometimes, when the ground had 
been tilled and the wheat and corn planted, the birds 
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came and ate some of the seed. This made the farmers 
very angry, and they agreed that all the birds must be 
killed, or nothing would be left for the harvest. 

There was one man among them who loved the birds 
and tried to save them. He told the farmers how wrong 
it was to kill the creatures whom God had made, and 
who gave so much pleasure by their sweet songs. He 
told them that the birds were not their enemies but 
their friends, for they ate the insects and worms which 
would kill the plants. But the farmers would not listen 
to his words, and soon all the birds were killed; not 
one was left in Killingworth. 

Then came the summer with its hot, dry days. The 
worms and caterpillars came in great numbers and ate 
the leaves from the trees, so that when autumn came 
there were no beautiful red and yellow leaves. The 
insects crawled about in the gardens and fields, for 
there were no little birds to keep them away, and in a 
short time nothing was left of the farmers' corn and 
wheat but dry, dead plants. Then the farmers wished 
the birds would come back, for they had learned how 
much they needed the help which even tiny birds 
could give. 

The next spring a strange sight was seen in Kill- 
ingworth. Down the street came a big wagon covered 
over with green boughs, and among the branches were 
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hung many little cages filled with beautiful birds, all 
singing their sweetest songs. These birds had been 
brought from all the country, far and near, and when 
the cages were opened, they flew to the woods and 
fields and built their nests, and people said such lovely 
music had never been heard. 

And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 

Adapted from Longfellow's Birds of Killingworth by 
Adelle Powers Emerson 
By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company 
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BABY BESS'S RIBBON 

"^^HUT your eyes and blind your ears," said Baby 
k^ Bess. " We 're going to play Hunt the Hand- 
kerchief, only I can't find my handkerchief, and I '11 
hide my ribbon." 

So she tiptoed across the room and laid the ribbon 
on the window sill behind the flowerpots. 

Edna and Harold had a long hunt for it, and when 
they gave it up. Baby Bess herself could not find it. 
The ribbon was not on the window sill nor under the 
window, and wherever they looked, it was nowhere to 
be seen. Where had it gone ? 

Now it happened that morning that Mrs. Oriole was 
hunting for a string, and when she spied the baby's 
ribbon in the open window, she thought, " Ah, that is 
just what I want ! " 

So she flew down upon the window ledge, and taking 
the ribbon in her bill, flew away with it. 
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When autumn came and the leaves fell, the children 
saw an empty oriole's nest in the elm tree, and Harold 
climbed up and brought it down. In the bottom of the 
nest was Baby Bess's blue ribbon, just where Mrs. 
Oriole wove it in to make a soft bed for her children. 

The Youth^s Companion 
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THE FLICKER 

A TRUE STORY 

TWO little girls, Isabelle and Florence, were visit- 
ing their auntie in the country. Oh, they had 
such good times at auntie's ! They swung in the 
hammock under the great trees, they hunted for eggs 
in the barn, and, best of all, they sometimes took off 
their shoes and stockings and waded in the brook. 

One day, when they were playing with their dolls 
under a big tree, Cousin Betty came out to see them. 

" I am going across the lake to pick blueberries to- 
morrow morning," she said. " If you little girls can 
wake up early — as early as half past five — you may 
go with me. I am going to start at six o'clock." 

" Goody, goody ! " they cried. " You will call us, 
won't you. Cousin Betty, at half past five ? " 

But Cousin Betty said, " No, mother does n't want 
me to wake you up so early, for she says you must 
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sleep all you can; but she says if you wake up your- 
selves at half past five, you may go with me." 

Betty went into the house, and the two little girls 
sat still to talk it over 

" How can we wake up ? " asked Florence. 

" If we only had an alarm clock," Isabelle said, " that 
would wake us up." 

" Perhaps if we keep thinking ' half past five, half 
past five,' we shall wake up," said Florence. 

Just then auntie called them in to supper, and as 
they jumped up to go in, a great bird flew out of the 
tree over their heads and sailed away, saying, "Wick- 
wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick." 

" Oh, there's a flicker! " said Isabelle. " I saw the 
yellow under his wings." 

" And I saw the red on his neck," said Florence. 

The two little girls went into the house to supper. 
That evening, when they jumped into bed, Florence 
said eagerly, " Let 's stay awake all night, and then 
we '11 be awake at half past five." 

" All right," said Isabelle. 

But would you believe it? In three minutes those 
little girls were both fast asleep. And they slept and 
slept, all the long night ; and by and by morning came, 
and the sun peeped up over the water; and soon the 
clock downstairs struck " one, two, three, four, five," 
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but the little girls did n't hear it. They were fast asleep. 
And by and by it struck again, — half past five. And 
still those little girls lay fast asleep. 

Just then there came a sound like this, — tap- 
tap-tap-tap-tap, — on the woodwork of the window. 
Florence opened her eyes. Tap- tap-tap-tap-tap. Isa- 
belle opened her eyes. Both little girls sat up in bed 
and looked over to the window. Tap-tap-tap-tap-tap. 

" Oh, oh," cried the children, " there 's a flicker on 
our window ! " 

The flicker spread his wings and flew off, crying, 
"Wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick." 

" Florence, it 's just half past five ! " cried Isabelle, 
looking at her watch. " I do believe that kind wood- 
pecker came to wake us up." 

" Goody ! " exclaimed Florence joyfully ; " now we 
can go berrying." 

So they hurried into their clothes and ran down- 
stairs to tell auntie all about it. Then, with their tin 
pails on their arms, they went with Cousin Betty across 
the lake for blueberries. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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SHELTERING WINGS ^ 

IT was intensely cold. Heavy sleds creaked continu- 
ously as they scraped over the jeweled sounding 
board of dry, unyielding snow; the signs above shop 
doors shrieked and groaned as they swung helplessly 
to and fro; and the clear, keen air seemed frozen into 
sharp little crystalline needles that stabbed every liv- 
ing thing that must be out in it. The streets were 
almost forsaken in mid-afternoon. Business men hur- 
ried from shelter to shelter; every dog remained at 
home ; not a bird was to be seen or heard. The spar- 
rows had been forced to hide themselves in crevices 
and holes; the doves found protected corners and 
huddled together as best they could ; many birds were 
frozen to death. 

1 Founded on an incident observed during a severe storm in the winter 
of 1905. 
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A dozen or more doves were gathered close under 
the cornice of the piazza of a certain house, trying with 
little success to keep warm. Some small sparrows, dis- 
turbed and driven from the cozy place they had chosen, 
saw the doves and came flying across the piazza. 

" Dear doves," chirped the sparrows, " won't you let 
us nestle near you? Your bodies look so large and 
warm." 

" But your coats are frosted with cold. We cannot 
let you come near us, for we are almost frozen now," 
murmured the doves, sadly. 

" But we are perishing. " 

" So are we." 

"It looks so warm near your broad wings, gentle 
doves. Oh, let us come ! We are so little and so very, 
very cold." 

" Come," cooed one dove at last, and a trembling 
little sparrow fluttered close and nestled under the 
broad white wing. 

" Come," cooed another dove, and another little 
sparrow found comfort. 

" Come ! " " Come ! " echoed another warm-hearted 
bird, and another, until at last more than half the doves 
were sheltering small, shivering sparrows beneath their 
own half-frozen wings. 

" My sisters, you are very foolish," said the other 
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doves. " You mean well, but why do you risk your 
own beautiful lives to give life to worthless sparrows ? " 

" Ah ! they were so small and so very, very cold," 
murmured the doves. " Many of us will perish this 
cruel night ; while we have life let us share its meager 
warmth with those in bitter need." 

Colder and colder grew the day. The sun went 
down behind clouds suffused with soft and radiant 
beauty, but more fiercely and relentlessly swept the 
wind around the house where the doves and sparrows 
waited for death. 

An hour after sunset a man came up to the house 
and strode across the piazza. As the door of the house 
closed heavily behind him, a little child, watching from 
the window, saw something jarred from the cornice fall 
heavily to the piazza floor. 

" Oh, papa," she cried in surprise, " a poor frozen 
dove has fallen on our porch ! " 

When he stepped out to pick up the fallen dove, the 
father saw the others under the cornice. They were no 
longer able to move or to utter a cry, so he brought 
them in and placed them in a room where they might 
slowly revive. Soon more than half of the doves could 
coo gratefully and raise their stiffened wings, Then 
out from beneath the wing of each revived dove flut- 
tered a living sparrow. 
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" Look, papa," cried the child, " each dove that has 
come to life was folding a poor little sparrow close to 
her heart ! " 

They gently raised the wings of the doves that could 
not be revived. Not one had a sparrow beneath it. 

Colder and fiercer swept the wind without, cutting 

and more piercing grew the frozen, crystalline needles 

of air, but each dove that had sheltered a frost-coated 

sparrow beneath her own shivering wings lived to 

rejoice in the glowing, gladsome sunshine of the days 

to come. 

Harriet Louise Jerome in Ferry Magazine 

Copyright, 1899, by Eugene A. Perry 

Reprinted from Perry Magazine by permission 
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THERE was once a little boy who could understand 
all that the birds said, so of course he had a great 
many wonderful things to tell his mother each night 
when they had their bedtime talk together. This is 
what he told her one night : " You know, mother dear, 
I can see from my window the dovecot that father 
built last spring for the pigeons. Each morning when 
Janet comes out of the kitchen and pulls the string that 
opens the door of the dovecot, out fly the father dove 
and all the little doves ; and the mother dove puts her 
head out of the little round door and calls after them, 
* Co-o-o-o, co-oo-o.' That means : * Good-by, my dears. 
Have a fine flight to-day and come back in time for 
supper.' The mother dove's name is White Breast ; I 
suppose that is because her feathers are all so soft and 
white. And the father s nanie is Strong Bone ; I don't 
know just why he is called that. One of the young 
doves is named Jerk Neck, because he jerks his head 
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about in such a funny way. It makes me laugh every 
time I see him. His big brother's name is Bright Eyes. 
Then there is a little sister whose name is Gray 
Feathers, and another brother whom they call Swift 
Wing. 

" And oh, my ! how they can fly ! up, up, up, into the 
blue sky, and round and round ; and then off they go, 
far out of sight. Oh, how I wish I could fly with them ! 
What wonderful things I should have to tell you when 
I came home at night ! But I can't fly, so I have to 
wait until they get back, and then I go softly to my 
window and listen to them. You know, mother mine, 
the dovehouse is so near my window that we have grown 
to be good friends, and they do not seem to care if I 
hear them talk. 

" Well, to-night they came flying home just as it was 
beginning to get dark. They seemed glad to get back, 
as they came circling and whirring down to the dove 
yard for some supper, and then up to the dovecot. As 
soon as they were all in the dovecot, I could hear them 
cooing and cooing at a great rate. I have hardly ever 
heard so much noise in the little house. At first I 
could not understand what they were saying, but by 
and by I heard the mother dove say, ' Coo-coo-co-co- 
co.' That means : ' You are all talking at once. Let 's 
sit down in a circle and you can tell me, one at a time, 
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what you have seen.' So they all fluttered about until 
they had formed a little circle round the mother dove. 
Then I heard White Breast say, ' Coo-co, coo-co, coo- 
coo-coo/ which means, ^ Now, little Jerk Neck, you are 
the youngest; you shall tell, first of all, what you 
have seen in your flight to-day. It is so hard for you 
to sit still' 

"'Well, I should say it was!' answered little Jerk 
Neck. ' Dear me, dear me ! I scarcely know where 
to begin, I saw so many things.' And with that he 
began hopping about, first on one foot, and then on the 
other, until he hopped onto little Gray Feathers' toes. 
* Dear me, dear me ! 'Scuse me, sis. I did n't mean to 
hurt you. I was n't looking where I hopped. Well, let 
me see ! let me see ! where shall I begin ? I saw some 
worms, and I saw some ants, and I saw some grass- 
hoppers, and — oh, yes, I saw some weeds, and I saw 
wheat, and I saw some — some — some — dear me! 
where did I begin? I saw so many things, I don't 
know which to tell about' And with that he began 
to catch his breath and to hop about again, until he 
bumped up against Bright Eyes and Swift Wing. So 
his mother told him that he had better stop talking 
until he could think it all over, and not have to talk 
so fast. Then she turned her head toward little Gray 
Feathers and said, ' Coooo-co-o-o, cooo,' very gently. 
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That means, 'What has our dear little daughter to 
tell us of her day ? ' 

" Then little Gray Feathers cooed so softly that I 
could not hear all she said, but it was about a little song 
bird who had tumbled out of his home nest before he 
was strong enftugh to fly, and had fallen to the ground 
and broken his wing. Then she said something, I 
could n't understand exactly what, but it was about 
her flying down to his side and covering his body 
with her wing to keep him warm until the mother 
song bird came back from her hunt for food. 

" All the doves were silent for a few minutes after 
Gray Feathers had told of her day, until Swift Wing 
said, *Co-co, coo-co-co-co,' which means, 'That was 
just like you, dear little Gray Feathers ; you are always 
helping somebody. ' 

" Then the mother dove. White Breast, turned to him 
and said, ' Co-co-co-co, coo-coo.' That meant, ' Come 
now, Swift Wing, tell us about your journey.' Then 
Swift Wing ruffled his feathers and stretched his wings 
and looked as if he were going to start out again on 
another flying trip ; but instead he shut his wings up 
against his sides and threw his head back and said: 
' As for me, I flew for miles and miles, over the house- 
tops, and over the fields, on and on, until I came to a 
shining river rushing along; and I asked it where it 
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was going, but it hurried on without even answering 
me, so I concluded that I would follow it and find out 
for myself. I don't mean to let anything in this world 
get ahead of me if I can help it ; ' and he ruffled up 
his feathers at the very thought of such a thing. * So I 
flew on and on ; the faster the river flowed, the faster 
I flew, until at last it plunged into the ocean, and I 
lost sight of it. Crackie-me-Jackie ! but I was tired! 
And I had all that long way to fly back ! I 'm so tired 
now that every feather on my body aches ! ' 

" * And what did you learn about the ocean ? ' asked 
Strong Bone, his father. 

" ' Learn ! ' said Swift Wing, — ' learn ! why, I did n't 
learn anything. I flew so fast I did n't have time to 
stop to learn anything. I don't even know what the 
ocean looks like.' 

" ' Cooo-cooo-coo,' said the mother, turning toward 
Bright Eyes; ^what has my oldest child to tell us?' 

" ' Something very wonderful and beautiful,' said 
Bright Eyes. * It was so wonderful that I am afraid 
I cannot make you understand it until you go there 
yourselves. I have often looked at the blue hills and 
have wondered how the world would look from the 
top of them; so, as to-day was a fine day, I thought 
I would fly over there and see.' 

" ' That 's right, that 's right, ' said the father dove ; 
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'you never can tell how things look from high places 
until you get there yourself. I Ve had a great many 
surprises in that way.' 

*' ' Why,' said the mother dove, * even we pigeons up 
here in the dovecot can see more than the poor dear 
children who live on the ground. You ijiust remember 
that, my dovelings, and be very patient towards those 
who cannot fly. But go on with your story, my darling.' 

"And then Bright Eyes told the rest of them about 
the wonderful things he saw from the hilltops. And 
when he had ended, Strong Bone and White Breast 
and Jerk Neck and Swift Wing all said, ' Coo-coo-cooo- 
co.' That meant : VDear little brother, yours is the best 
of all. To-morrow we will go with you to the hilltop.' 

"And then they all tucked their heads under their 
wings and went to sleep. 

"And now, mother dear, I 'm sleepy, too. Kiss me 
good night, and blow out the candle, and then I can 
see God's candles, the stars, and go to sleep, for then I 
shall know I 'm not alone, even if I am in the dark." 

Then his mother stooped over her dear little boy 
and kissed him, and said, " God bless you, my dear, 
you are my precious doveling " ; and soon he was fast 
asleep. 

From Two Children of the Foothills by Elizabeth Harrison 

By permission of the Sigma Publishing Company 
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ONCE there lived a little fish in the water near the 
foot of some fresh green reeds. His name was 
Silver Tail. Why do you think they called him that? 
Because he was a silver trout and his tail shone beau- 
tifully, like a silver half dollar, as he swam through 
the clear water. 

Silver Tail lived happily in the pool with his mother 
and his father and his sisters and his big brothers 
and a great many other relatives. Of course the older 
fishes were much stronger than our little fish, and 
they could swim out into the swift part of the stream 
where it foamed and murmured over the rocks. And 
Silver Tail waited and waited until he should be large 
enough to swim away, too, and join the other fishes 
in their games. 
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One day when he watched 

the shining river 
Go winding in and out, 

And little fishes in it 
Were swimming all about, 

he thought to himself, "Silver Tail, you are rather a 
big little fish, and I think you can swim where you 
choose." So he swam softly into the middle of the 
stream, first darting straight along, then making pretty 
curves, playing tag with his tail. Then he darted from 
left to right close to the bank, gliding in and out 
among some bright water flowers ; and he saw beauti- 
ful straight trees, and a tall white lily, and the blue 
sky, and the sunshine ; and he was happy, diving often 
to the sand and pebbles, and rising again to the sur- 
face. Once when he arose, he found himself held in 
something that felt like a soft cradle, — only it was n't 
a cradle exactly, and when he wanted to swim out of 
it, he found he could n't. Pretty soon he heard, " O 
Lucy, I Ve caught a beauty ! " and Lucy answered, 
" Bring it right here, Harry, and he shall swim around 
in my apron." So Silver Tail felt himself lifted out of 
the water and placed in Lucy's apron. And do you 
suppose that he did swim around in Lucy's apron? 
Why not? What do fishes like best of all to swim 
in? Water, of course. 
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Well, Lucy .saw that something was the matter 
with Silver Tail, and said, " Run, Harry, and fill the 
cup with water ; then he will grow happy again." 
And all this time little Silver Tail was flopping over 
and over in Lucy's apron, breathing hard ; and he 
saw crooked trees and dark shadows, and a wind- 
ing snake on the stalk of the beautiful lily, and he 
thought, " Oh, I wish I were swimming around at 
home!" 

And what do you suppose Father and Mother Fish 
and the rest of the family were doing when they found 
that Silver Tail was lost ? They swam round and round 
to find him. They swam quickly up the stream and 
back again, in and out among the reeds at the foot of the 
tall white lily. What do you think they saw as they 
came to the top? They too saw all the dark clouds 
and twisted branches of the trees, and they saw the 
winding snake round the white lily, and they were not 
happy. But, saddest of all, they saw poor Silver Tail 
flopping against Lucy's apron. 

Soon Lucy thought she heard in soft and very polite 
but sorrowful tones, " Oh, won't you let Silver Tail go 
home?" 

And what do you think Lucy did ? 

Yes, Lucy was a very good little girl. She thought 
a moment of her own mother, then of Silver Tail's. 
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Then she called out, " Harry, Silver Tail is going to 
swim home ! " 

So he swam happily home, and this little song tells 
us how all his friends accompanied him : 

Gayly in the brooklet clear 
Swim the fishes far and near, 
Darting, floating, see them go. 
Some so straight, some like a bow. 

Sarah Holbrook Williams 
in Kindergarten Review 
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A FISHING STORY 



THIS story is about a dear, little girl whose name 
was Polly Blake. Until she was five years old 
she lived in a large brown house in a big city, with 
only the tiniest yard in front where she could play. 

One bright, warm day in spring the furniture was 
all carefully packed and loaded into two great moving 
wagons. Polly watched till the strong white horses 
started down the street with the heavy loads ; then she 
went with her father and mother to the new home in 
the country. Here there was a fine large yard where 
she could play; and there were many beautiful trees 
too, where merry little birds were singing and building 
their nests. But, best of all, just a little way from the 
house was a really, truly river of bright, sparkling water 
that crept lazily along through a green meadow, singing 
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softly to itself as it went. In this river — what do you 
guess? Yes, real, live fishes which Polly could see 
swimming in the clear water, and oh, such a lot of 
them ! What fun it was to throw crumbs to them, and 
watch them tumble over each other in their hurry to 
get a mouthful ! " Oh, yes," said Polly, " the river is 
best of all ! " 

One morning her father said that she might go with 
him to catch some fish for dinner if she would n't 
bother. Of course she wouldn't, so on went the red 
coat and hat, and off they started. Now Polly had 
never seen anybody catch a fish, so she asked a great 
many questions as they walked down the path, but 
her father only said, "Wait and see, Polly dear; wait 
and see." 

First he turned over the soft brown earth in the 
garden with his spade, and whenever a squirming, fat 
worm showed itself, he picked it up and put it into a 
tin can for bait. When the can was about half full, 
they went on down to the river. Then he fastened a 
worm carefully upon a hook, tied at the end of a long 
line, which was fastened at the other end to a pole. 
Out into the water he swung the line, and down the 
worm went out of sight. Very soon the little cork float 
was jerked under the water, and when Polly's father 
quickly pulled it up, there was a fine fish on the hook. 
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Very carefully he took it off and laid it into a basket. 
Soon he caught another and another and another, till 
he had eight, — enough for dinner, he said; so he 
wound up the line, and they carried the fish to the 
kitchen. 

" How good our fish are ! " cried little Polly at din- 
ner, as she began on the second one. 

The next day Polly said to her mother, " Mamma, I 
want to catch some fish, like papa." 

" Do you think you are big enough to catch fish, 
dear ? " asked her mother. 

" Oh, yes ! " cried Polly, very much excited. " Please 
let me try, mamma, please do ! " 

So mother left her sewing, hunted up a stick which 
Polly could easily hold, and fastened a string to the 
end of it. Then she bent a pin for a hook, which she 
tied to the end of the line. Next they got a little 
basket for the fish and a tin can like papa's for the 
bait, and then everything was ready. 

They went first to the garden, where Polly dug a 
nice plump worm with her own little shovel. She 
thought she could put it on the hook herself, but when 
she felt it squirm between her fingers, she cried, "O 
mamma, it wiggles! you do it!" Soon the worm was 
safe on the hook, and mother went back to her sew- 
ing, while little Polly tripped along alone down to the 
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river. Wasn't she a protid little girl as she stood on 

the grassy bank and threw the line in, as she had seen 

her father do the day before ! In a very little time she 

felt a hard pull, so she pulled, too, and up came a fine 

large pickerel at the end of the line. When she saw 

him squirming and flapping his tail, poor Polly was so 

frightened that — perhaps somebody can guess what 

she did. Yes, Peter, that 's just right. She threw pole, 

line, fish, and all into the river, and ran as fast as she 

could to the house, crying, " O mamma, mamma, I 

caught a fish ! I caught a fish ! " Was n't she a funny 

little Polly.? 

Annie Ward N»ewell 
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THE FLOWER BASKET^ 



POLLY lived in the country, in a big white house 
with a garden close by. 
One morning Polly took a basket and some scissors 
and started for the garden. She carried Doll Susie in 
her arms, and her little black dog followed on behind. 
As they came around the corner of the house, she 
stopped to give her bunny some grass to eat. Her 

lA story to be used as the old-fashioned game of Stagecoach. The 
children are seated in their chairs in the circle. Whisper the name of an 
object to each child, and if necessary use the same one two or three times. 
The following words are so used in this story : 



basket 




Doll Susie 




bunny 


grass 




little gray kitty 




little black dog 


beans 




lettuce 




radishes 


roses 




pansies 




forget-me-nots 


butterflies 




bumblebees 






As the object is 


mentioned, the child is to 


jump up 


whirl around, and sit 


down again. 
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little gray kitty saw them, and with a " mieow, mieow" 
she came running to go, too. 

They went on, past the vegetable garden, with its 
rows of beans^ lettuce, and radishes, to Polly's own little 
flower garden. Here were roses, pansies, zxid forget-me- 
nots, all Polly's own. She set down the basket, and put- 
ting Doll Susie on the soft grass close by, she began 
to cut her flowers. 

"Wow, wow," said the little black dog, and ran to 
chase butterflies and bumblebees up and down the path 
and over the grass. The little gray kitty lay down 
beside Doll Susie and went to sleep. 

Polly cut the pansies, great yellow and purple ones, 
and stood them in the middle of her pretty basket 
Then she arranged 'Ca^ forget-me-nots around the edges, 
and last of all she cut two lovely white roses and 
twined them about the handle. 

" There, Doll Susie,'' she said, picking her up, " is n't 
this a beautiful birthday present for mamma? We 
must go back to the house now and give it to her." 

The little gray kitty woke up with a start, the little 
black dog came back from chasing the butterflies and 
bumblebees, and together they went over the grass, past 
the vegetable garden with its rows of beans, lettuce, and 
radishes. Here Polly stopped to pick a lettuce leaf for 
bunny, and then they went on to the house. 
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Mother was in the kitchen, and Polly tiptoed into 
the dining room to put the basket of flowers at her 
place at the table. When they all sat down to supper, 
mother looked from the beautiful flowers to little 
Polly's smiling face, and said, " This is the loveliest 
birthday present I ever had." 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE little brook was babbling and laughing to 
itself as it tumbled over the stones. The ice that 
had covered it all winter had broken at last, and the 
little brook was free once more to sparkle and dance 
in the sunshine. So it laughed to itself and to Sybil, 
as she stood on the shore watching it. 

Sybil's eyes were like brooks, and they sparkled, too, 
as she clapped her hands and cried, " Spring is coming ! 
spring is coming ! " 

Just then she heard a faint little cry, " Mew, mew, 
mew." Looking along the bank, she saw a tiny gray 
creature trying to crawl up from the water over the 
snow and the mud. Sybil ran to it. ** Mew, mew, mew," 
it cried, — the poor little shivering thing ! 

Sybil picked it up gently and cuddled it under her 
coat. Then she ran quickly along a path in the woods, 
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and in and out through the trees until she came to a 
little brown house tucked under the side of a great hill. 

" Mother," she cried, as she burst into the kitchen, 
" see what I have ! What is it ? " 

Her mother looked at the tiny bunch of wet gray 
fur in Sybil's arms. " Mew, mew, mew," it cried. 

" Why, it 's a kitten, dear," she said. " Poor little 
thing ! Dry it by the fire, Sybil, while I warm some 
milk for it," and she hurried to the cellar, while the 
little girl sat in her low chair by the fire to dry the 
kitten. 

Before long the gray pussy cat stopped crying and 
began to stretch herself on Sybil's lap before the hot 
fire that felt so good. Then when the milk was ready 
she put out her little red tongue and lapped up every 
drop from the saucer. 

" It 's the dearest thing I ever saw," said Sybil. " It 's 
ever so much nicer than a* squirrel. May I keep it 
always, mother ? " 

" I am afraid it belongs to some one," said mother. 
" See, there is a ribbon about its neck." 

The pussy snuggled into Sybil's lap again, and as 
the child stroked it gently, it began to make a queer 
little noise, ** Purr, purr-rr, purr-rr." 

" What is it doing, mother ? " asked Sybil. 

" It is singing to you, dear," said her mother. 
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That afternoon Sybil and pussy were playing out 
under the trees, when two boys came riding by on 
horseback. Sybil snatched up the kitten and waited 
for them to go on. But they stopped, and one boy 
said, " Have you seen anything of a little gray kitten 
about here ? " 

And the other boy cried, " There it is, in her arms ! " 

He reached out his hands for it, and Sybil gave it to 
him. She looked as if she were going to cry. 

" Oh ! " said the first boy, " I 'm so sorry to take it 
from you, but it belongs to my little sister, — my little 
lame sister, — and she loves it so dearly she cried half 
the night for it." 

Then the boys touched their caps and rode away 
down the path. 

Poor little Sybil ! She turned and ran until she came 
to the brook, and there she threw herself down under 
a big tree, crying as if her heart would break. By and 
by she sat up and wiped her eyes. " Never mind," 
she said. " The little lame girl needs it more than 
I do." 

Just then she heard a sweet voice speaking her 
name, ** Sybil, Sybil," and, looking up, she saw a 
beautiful fairy with hair that glistened like sunshine. 
There were violets scattered over her green dress, and 
around her forehead was a wreath of white flowers. 
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" Who are you ? " asked the child. 

" I am the Spirit of Spring," said the fairy, and her 
voice was sweeter than the laughter of the brook. 
" Look by your doorstep to-morrow morning, Sybil, 
and find my gift to you." 

The fairy* vanished, and the little girl ran home to 
tell her mother about it. 

In the morning, when she opened her eyes, she re- 
membered what the fairy had said. Dressing quickly, 
she ran to open the front door. There, growing close 
by the step, was a tall bush, and all over it were little 
soft gray things, peeping out from their covers of 
brown. 

" They Ve pussies ! they Ve pussies ! " cried Sybil, 
running to put her finger on them. 

Just then the wind blew through the woods, and the 
tiny pussies rocked and swayed on the' branches. From 
far up in a pine tree Sybil heard a sweet voice singing : 

" Every spring the little gray pussies will come 

To bloom by your door for you ; 
And all through the woods there '11 be many more, 

Showing that spring is true." 

And always after that the pussies came in the 
spring, and when Sybil saw them she cried : " Spring 
has come ! The pussies are here ! " 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THE LITTLE ACORN 

IT was a little acorn that hung on the bough of a 
tree. It had a tender green cup and a beautifully 
carved saucer to hold it. The mother oak fed it with 
sweet sap every day, the birds sang good-night songs 
above it, and the wind rocked it gently to and fro. The 
oak leaves made a soft green shade above it, so the sun 
could not shine too warm on its green cover, and it 
was as happy as an acorn could be. 

There were many other acorns on the tree, and I am 
sure the mother often whispered loving words to all 
her babies. 

The summer days were so bright and pleasant that 
the acorn never thought of anything but sunshine and 
an occasional shower to wash the dust off the leaves. 

But you know that summer ends and the autumn 
days come. The green cup of the acorn turned to a 
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brown cup, and it was well that it grew stiffer and 
harder, for the cold winds began to blow. 

The leaves turned from green to golden brown, and 
some of them were whisked away by the rough wind. 
The little acorn began to grow uneasy. 

"Is n't life all summer? " it said. 

" No," whispered the mother oak, " the cold days 
come and the leaves must go and the acorns too. I 
must soon lose my babies." 

" Oh ! I could never leave this kind bough," said the 
frightened acorn. " I should be lost and forgotten if 
I were to fall." 

So it tried to cling all the closer to its bough; but 
at last it was alone there. The leaves were blown 
away, and some of them had made a blanket for the 
brown acorns lying on the ground. 

* One night the tree whispered this message to the 
lonely acorn : ** This tree is only your home for a time. 
This is not your true life. Your brown shell is only the 
cover for a living plant, which can never be set free until 
the hard shell drops away, and that can never happen 
until you are buried in the ground and wait for the 
spring to call you into life. So let go, little acorn, 
and fall to the ground, and some day you will wake 
to a new and glorious life." 

The acorn listened and believed, for was not the 
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tree its sheltering mother ? So it bade her farewell, 
and, loosing its hold, dropped to the ground. 

Then, indeed, it seemed as if the acorn were lost. 
That night a high wind blew and covered it deep under 
a heap of oak leaves. The next day a cold rain washed 
the leaves closer together, and trickling streams from 
the hillside swept some earth over them. The acorn 
was buried. " But I shall wake again," it said, and so 
it fell asleep. It might have been cold ; but the frost 
fairies wove a soft, white snow blanket to cover it, and 
so it was kept warm. 

If you had walked through the woods that winter, 
you would have said the acorn was gone, but then you 
could not have seen the life slumbering within the 
brown cover. But spring came and called to all the 
sleeping things underground to waken and come forth. 
The acorn heard and tried to move, but the brown 
shell held it fast. Some raindrops trickled through the 
ground to moisten the shell, and one day the pushing 
life within was set free. The brown shell was of no 
more use and was lost in the ground, but the young 
plant was to live. It heard voices calling it upward. 
It must arise. " A new and glorious life," the mother 
oak had said. 

" I must arise," the acorn said, and up the living 
plant came, up to the world of sunshine and beauty. 
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It looked around. There was the same green moss 
in the woods, the sarne singing brook. 

" And I shall live and grow," it said. 

" Yes," called the mother oak, " you are now an oak 
tree. This is your real life." 

And the tiny oak tree was glad and tried to stretch 
higher towards the sun. 

Lucy Wheelock in The Child's Hour 
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LITTLE JACK'S PLAYTHINGS 

IITTLE Jack was standing on the beach in his 
^ bare feet, looking out across the big, blue water. 
Little Jack had never seen the ocean before, and he 
should have been smiling with glee, but instead, his 
eyes were full of tears. 

What could be the trouble? Why, you see, when 
mother unpacked the trunk that morning, they found 
that Jack's box of playthings had been left behind. 
Jumbo, the lop-eared elephant, and Dewey, the pink- 
eyed bunny, and dear Rubber Jennie, who always slept 
with Jackie, had all been left at home. Little Jack 
did n't see how he could be happy without them. But 
father laughed and told him to run out on the beach 
and he would find plenty of playthings there. 

So Jack wiped away his tears and looked about for 
the playthings. He saw the white waves come curling 
up on the beach, and, running down to them, he said, 
" Little waves, little waves, come and play with me." 
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But the little waves only broke on the sand with a 
sizzling noise and ran away again. 

Then he saw some big white birds on the shore, and 
running to them, he cried, " Pretty birds, pretty birds, 
come and play with me." 

But the pretty birds only spread their wings and 
flew away over the water. 

Then little Jack looked down by the big rock where 
he was standing, and there was a queer red crab. 

** Little crab, little crab," he said, " come and play 
with me." 

But the red crab only dug down into the sand and 
hid away from Jack. 

The little boy sat down on the beach, almost ready 
to cry again, when he thought he heard some little 
voices say, " Come and play with us. Jack. Come and 
play with us'' 

Looking along the beach, he saw hundreds of beauti- 
ful little stones. He clapped his hands and ran to pick 
them up and put them in the shining pail mother 
had given him. Then he laid them in rows on the 
sand, and made gardens with them. He played they 
were soldiers, and made them march by twos and fours. 

By and by, when he was tired of this sport, he 
thought he heard more little voices saying, " Come 
and play with us^ Jack. Come and play with us'' 
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Looking down, he saw the tiny white grains of sand, 
and he began to dig with his wooden shovel. 

Then father came put 'and showed Jack how to 
build forts and houses in the wet sand. They built one 
close to the water and then waited to see the waves 
break over it and wash it away. 

" See, father, the waves did come to play with me ! " 
cried little Jack, and he splashed his bare toes in the 
foam. " The very best playthings in the world are at 
the beach," he said. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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THAT HORRID RAIN 

"/^^H, dear!" sighed little Beth, as she gloomily 
V^ looked out of the nursery window one rainy 
day, '* there 's that horrid old rain coming down as fast 
as it can ; I know it won't stop, and I '11 have to stay 
right here in the house when I wanted so much to go 
to Aunt Emma's ; it 's too mean for anything ! " 

"Dear, dear!" sighed the white-haired grandma 
from the depths of her easy-chair, "what a pity the 
thunderclouds will creep inside ! " 

There were so many things outside just pining for 
that lovely shower! First came Mr. Duck, who had 
such funny little red rubbers on his feet, and whenever 
he walked they made a cunning, three-toed track in the 
soft, muddy ground. He had been so hot all day, his 
throat was full of dust, and he could not eat a bite, for 
the bits of food he picked up tasted as if they had just 
come from the oven. 
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When he saw the storm clouds gathering in the sky, 
he said, " Quack, quack ! how glad I am ! " and quickly 
set to work to oil his clothes, so that he might be ready 
to run about and enjoy the rain. Splash, splash! he 
went into the puddles, throwing the water in tiny 
sprays all over him. 

The pretty yellow buttercups out in the field were 
hanging their heads under the sun's scorching rays. 
'* Oh, dear ! " they cried, " our roots are drying up, and 
the tiny baby buds will surely wither if a shower does 
not come." 

The frilled caps of the daisies, that should have been 
as white as snow, were an ugly brown color. The 
dainty pink goblets, which Mr. Clover took such pride 
in keeping full of the richest honey, were almost empty, 
and poor Clover himself hung limp and weak, leaning 
against a ragweed for support. 

Down came a big raindrop right into a buttercup's 
heart; eagerly it drank the cool liquid. Faster and 
faster fell the rain. " How lovely ! " cried the parched 
flowers, as they raised their drooping heads and felt 
the moisture sinking into their green leaves. 

" Pour ! pour ! wish it would pour ! " croaked a fat 
little tree frog, who had been hiding under the shadow 
of a big leaf all day. " My coat is so dry I 'm afraid it 
will burst unless there is a good heavy shower." 
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The sparkling brook sang a happy song as it danced 
over the white pebbles : " How fast I grow ! If the 
rain will only keep falling, I shall soon be a river, and 
ships with white sails will glide over my shining breast." 

Ah ! the rain had given everything outside a new 
lease of life. 

I think little Beth must have seen how glad the 
flowers were, for the thunderclouds had rolled away 
from her face ; it was bright and smiling. " Grandma, 
dear," she said, '* I 'm so glad the pretty flowers have 
had their faces washed ! The grass smells so fresh and 
sweet, and the birds are singing. I was sorry when it 
rained, but now I 'm as happy as I can be." 

** Yes," replied grandma, " the good Lord knows best 

what we need, and for sunshine and rain we too will 

give thanks." 

Lizzie De Armond in The Outlook 
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WHAT PUSS DID 



A TRUE STORY 



PUSS had three kittens, and the old speckled hen 
had twelve chickens. 

Pussy's kittens were silver gray underneath, and all 
sorts of lovely colors on top. 

Old Speck's chickens were all yellow and very fluffy. 

Puss kept her babies in a box behind the stove in the 
kitchen, and old Speck kept hers in a barrel in the 
woodshed. 

Every day, after the hearth was swept, Puss brought 
her kittens out and put them under the stove; and 
likewise, every day, after the sun was up, old Speck 
brought her chickens out into the back yard. 

Now, one would think, since Puss and the old 
speckled hen had so much in common and were such 
near neighbors, that they would be good friends, 
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But, dear me ! Puss never stepped out into the back 
yard but old Speck began to scold. Puss could n't even 
sit in the woodshed doorway for the sake of a little air 
but old Speck would ruffle up her feathers and begin 
to call her chickens. 

" Errer ! " she would say, lifting first one foot and 
then the other. " Errerer ! don't you see that ca^ ? 
Err I look out ! Errr ! keep close to me ! " and so she 
would go on, while Puss sat with her eyes closed and 
never once thought of the chickens. 

One day a dreadful thing happened in the speckled 
hen's family. The housemaid had left a pail of water 
standing near the woodshed door, and the speckled 
hen's largest chicken, anxious to try his wings, flew up 
on the edge of the pail. He tilted back and forth a few 
times, trying to get his balance, and then splash! he 
went into the water. The poor little thing fluttered 
and gasped, and old Speck, lifting up her wings and 
her voice, flew in terror about the pail. 

After a while the chicken became very quiet, and the 
old speckled hen went back to her chickens, trying 
hard to think what it was that made her feel so uneasy. 

Meanwhile the housemaid found the chicken in the 
pail, and thinking it was dead, but not being quite 
willing to give it up, she wrapped it in a piece of 
flannel and put it in the oven. 
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After a time the poor little drowned chicken began 
to gasp for breath. Then he tried to wink his eyes, 
and the housemaid took him out of the oven. 

She tended him very carefully for a day or two, and 
then took him in triumph back to his mother. 

But, alas ! old stupid Speck had forgotten all about 
her lost chicken, and thinking he belonged to some 
other hen, she flew at him and pecked him with all 
her might. 

" And what is to be done with this chicken ? " asked 
the housemaid, standing in the middle of the kitchen 
floor and holding the little thing between her two great 
warm hands. 

" You '11 have to take care of it yourself," said the 
housemistress. 

So the chicken was wrapped again in the flannel and 
put under the stove. Now, flannel is not nearly so 
warm as one's own mother's feathers, and the poor 
little chicken felt quite forsaken. Pretty soon he crept 
out from underneath the flannel, lifted up his shrill 
little voice, and wept. 

Puss, who was asleep with her three kittens, moved 
uneasily, for she did n't like harsh noises. 

" Peep, peep, peep ! " said the chicken. Puss stretched 
herself and opened her eyes. 

" Peep, peep, peep ! " cried the chicken. 
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Puss looked at her three kittens, nestled up to her so 
cozy and warm, and then she looked at the poor little 
forlorn chicken standing out in the cold. 

" Mew," said Puss ; and such warmth of love and 
tenderness as there was in Pussy's voice. 

But the chicken, not understanding cat language, 
kept on crying, " Peep, peep, peep ! " 

Then Puss got up very carefully, so as not to disturb 
her babies, and walked over to the chicken. 

'* Mew," said Puss again, and put her head down 
right over the chicken. It might have been Pussy's 
motherly mew, or it might have been her warm fur, 
that won the chicken. Certain it is that the little thing 
began to utter the most contented and musical peeps 
that ever a cat heard. Peep, peep, peep ! peep ! peep, 
peep ! peep, peep, peep ! 

Then puss settled down close by the chicken, and the 
chicken cuddled up close to the cat, and after that 
Puss had fpur babies, and the chicken had a nice warm 
place of its own under Pussy's fur. 

Whenever the chicken, straying away into remote 
comers, began to cry, Puss would wake up and mew. 
Then the little chicken would run home, happy and 
contented, crying, " Peep, peep, peep ! peep ! peep, 
peep ! peep, peep, peep ! " 

Frances J. Delano in The Outlook 
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FRISK 1 



FRISK was a little squirrel. He was chubby and 
gray; he had a big bushy tail and little black 
eyes that could see a nut farther than you can, — and 
only think how much bigger your eyes are ! 

Where do you suppose Frisk lived? Oh, yes, in a 
hollow tree, of course, but where do you suppose the 
hollow tree was ? Well, not in the really, truly woods, 
— in just a piece of woods in a city park. 

The little children and kind old gentlemen who came 
to the park used to feed Frisk crumbs and peanuts. 
When he found out that the children and kind old 
gentlemen really loved him and would n't harm him for 
anything, Frisk became very tame. He would take the 
crumbs and peanuts right out of their hands. Some- 
times he would even jump onto the children's shoulders 
and rub his bushy tail in their faces; and how that 

^ Suggested by a true incident given in Primary Education 
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did tickle ! It really was n't polite, but of course Frisk 
did n't know that, since he was only a squirrel. 

One day a mailman went whistling through the 
park with a big leather bag under his arm. Frisk spied 
something in the bag. Quick as a wink he hopped 
down from the tree, ran up the mailman's leg, snatched 
something out of the bag, and ran back up the tree 
before the mailman knew what 'had happened. What 
Frisk had seen was a nut fastened to a card, — only he 
did n't see the card. He thought he was going to have 
a nice lunch, because the nut was very fat. But when 
he opened it, he found — what do you suppose ? Why, 
some one had taken the inside of the nut away and put 
pictures in the shell. He was so disappointed that he 
threw down the nut as quickly as ever he could, and two 
little squirrel tears trickled down over his gray coat. 

Eunice Woodward Smith 
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THE FOUR LITTLE PIGS 



ONCE upon a time there were four little pigs who 
lived with their mother. 

The first little pig said, " Mother, what are our 
eyes for ? " 

" Why, you silly little pig," said his mother, " don't 
you know what your eyes are for ? Why, your eyes are 
to see with." 

And the second little pig said, " Mother, what are 
our ears for ? " 

" Why, you funny little pig," said his mother, "don't 
you know what your ears are for ? Why, your ears are 
to hear with." 

And the third little pig said, " Mother, what are our 
noses for ? " 

"Why, you queer little pig," said his mother, "don't 
you know what your nose is for? Why, your nose 
is to smell with." 
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And the fourth little pig said, " Mother, what are 
our mouths for ? " 

" Why, you funny little pig," said his mother, " don't 
you know what your mouth is for ? Why, your mouth 
is to eat with." 

Just then a little girl came down the walk with a 
pail of milk in her hand. Those four little pigs saw her 
coming with their eyes ; they heard her coming with 
their ears ; they smelled the milk with their noses ; and 
when the little girl poured it into a trough, they ate it 
all up with their little mouths. 

Source Unknown 
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CAROL'S VISIT TO THE TOWER 

CAROL lived in a wee brown house at the foot of 
a high, sloping hill that was covered with beautiful 
woods. All about the house were other hills, where the 
trees grew tall and broad. Carol loved the hills, but she 
often wished she might look over them and find out 
what was beyond them. On top of the high hilj was a 
stone tower, so tall that little Carol thought it touched 
the sky. 

Often in the summer time people came driving or 
walking up the white road by the wee brown house, 
and went on up the winding path to the top of the hill. 
Then Carol would run to sit on the stone wall and 
watch the tower until she saw some tiny, dark specks 
over the top of it, and then she knew the people were 
looking out over the world. 

" What do they see ? what do they see ? " she 
wondered, and her breath came quick and fast. 
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Oh, how little Carol longed to climb to the top of 
the tower ! But there was no one to take her. Grand- 
-f^tJwfr was old and lame, and - it was all he could do 
to work in the garden and drive the cow to pasture. 
Grandmother could n't climb, of course, and there was 
no one else. 

Another place Carol longed to visit was the ocean. 
Not more than two miles from the wee brown house 
was the great ocean with its tumbling white waves 
and smooth, sandy beach. 

Grandfather had told Carol all about it, — about the 
beautiful white ships that sailed the blue water, and the 
lovely white birds that skimmed over the waves. 

"And some day, dearie, V he would say, " some day 
when my foot is n't troubling me, 1 11 take you down 
to the shore." 

But grandfather s foot was always troubling him, and 
it seemed so long to wait ! 

One day a carriage drove up the road and stopped at 
the wee brown house. In it were two little girls and 
their father. The little girls were thirsty, and please 
might they have some water to drink before they went 
up to the tower? 

Carol ran to the pump with her shining tin cup. 
While the children were drinking, one of them said, 
" Is it pretty on top of the hill ? " 
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" I don't know," said Carol, soberly. " I Ve never 
been there." 

" Don't you want to go with us ? " asked the other 
little girl. " Is n't there room, papa ? " 

" Surely," said her father, smiling down at Carol, and 
when grandmother had said " yes," he lifted her into 
the carriage between the two little sisters. As they 
drove slowly up the road, under the spreading trees, 
Carol was so happy that she could n't say one word. 

At last they reached the top and were at the foot of 
the great stone tower. They began to climb the wind- 
ing stairs, round and round and round, up and up and 
up, until at last, all out of breath, they reached the top 
of the tower. Carol shut her eyes a minute, and then 
she opened them and looked. 

" Oh, oh ! " she cried, and clapped her hands, for 
there before her in the distance was water — beautiful, 
sparkling blue water, with little dancing white waves. 

" It 's the ocean, the ocean ! I know it is," she cried. 

" Have n't you ever seen the ocean ? " asked one of 
the little sisters. 

" No," said Carol, " but grandfather has told me 
about it." 

As she looked, she saw a white ship go sailing across 
the big sea, and it rocked up and down on the waves. 
How pretty it all was! 
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Then the little girls' father pointed out the houses 
and churches that made the village, not far from 
the ocean. 

" Oh," said Carol, " I see the white church where I 
went one Sunday with grandfather ! " 

Then she turned to look off another way, and there 
at the foot of the hill was a wee brown house. 

" Why, it 's our house ! " said Carol. 

Yes, and there on the stone wall was some one wav- 
ing a white handkerchief. 

" It must be your grandma," said the little girls. 
" Does n't she look small away down there ? " and the 
three children waved their handkerchiefs in return. 

It was all so interesting, Carol thought she would 
never tire of looking about. But at last they had to 
go down. 

As they drove up to Carol's house and left her at the 
door, one of the little sisters said, " Some day we 're 
coming to take you down to the beach, and then we '11 
go sailing ; papa says so. Would you like to go ? " 

" I guess I would ! " cried Carol. 

" Good-by," said the little girls. 

" Good-by," said Carol. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
in Kindergarten Review 
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We most do own what wq own not, 

But which is free to all. 
The sunset light upon the sea, 
A passing strain of melody, 

Are ours beyond recall. 

Froebel's Mother Play 

It seems to me that the only real property is that which we take into 
our inner life and make our own forever, by understanding and admiration 
and sympathy and love. — Henry Van Dyke 

TWO little girls were walking along a road together. 
It was springtime, and the birds were singing all 
about them. Lovely butterflies were flying overhead, 
and beautiful flowers were growing beside the way. 

Suddenly little Patty said, " O Alice, see that birdie 
on the fence ! I 'm going to catch him for mamma ! " 
And away she flew; but the birdie flew, too. He 
spread his wings and away over the fields he went, with 
Patty puffing and panting behind him, running as fast 
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as her little legs would carry her. But it was no use ; 
she could n't catch him, and so she ran to join Alice 
in the road again. 

They walked on, hand in hand, these two little sisters, 
until Patty saw a great butterfly light on a tall flower 
just in front of them. Off she ran again, waving her 
hat and trying to catch the butterfly under it. 

" O Patty," called Alice, "you can't catch him ! " 

" Oh, yes, I can ! " said Patty, and over the fence she 
went, chasing the big butterfly. Alice sat down on the 
grass under a tree to wait for her sister. Pretty soon 
Patty came back with the tears rolling down her 
cheeks. She had chased the butterfly until he flew far 
away, and then she had tried to catch a bumblebee 
that was flying over the flowers. 

"And I did catch him in my hand, Alice, and see 
what he did," sobbed Patty. 

There on Patty's hand was a great red mark where 
the bee had stung her. Poor little fellow ! that was all 
he could do to save himself when he found that he was 
squeezed in a little warm hand; and when Patty let 
him go, he flew buzzing over the flowers again. 

Alice comforted Patty as best she could, and they 
walked on up the hill. They were almost home when 
Patty said, " O Alice, see those flowers ! I 'm going to 
get them all for mamma." 
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So off she ran and crawled under the fence where 
the lovely blue flowers were growing. She picked the 
flowers, pulling them up by great handfuls, roots and 
all, and put them into her apron. Then when she had 
picked every one she could see, she ran back to Alice, 
and they went home together. 

Mother was on the piazza, and the two children ran 
to tell her all about their walk home. 

"And, mamma," said Patty, " I tried to catch a 
birdie and a butterfly and a bee, and they all just flew 
away, and the bee stung me. But here are some flowers 
for you." Patty opened her muddy apron and there 
were the poor little flowers all torn up by the roots. 

" O Patty ! " said mother, " it was kind of you to 
bring some flowers to me, but see, dear, you Ve pulled 
them all up by the roots, and they 11 never grow in the 
field again. I 'm sorry, because I Ve been watching 
them all the spring and feasting my eyes on them 
every time I went by." 

" I 'm sorry, too," said Patty. 

" Let 's plant them in our garden,'' said mother. 
" Perhaps they will grow here, and then we can watch 
them." 

So they went into the garden to plant the flowers. 
Alice spaded the earth until it was soft and light, and 
Patty ran for the watering pot. While they were 
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working, mother asked Alice if she tried to catch 
anything on the way home. 

"Yes, mamma," said Alice, "I caught some lovely 
things, the way you told me. While Patty was running 
after her butterfly, a little bird flew to a bush close by 
me and sang a most beautiful song. I caught a picture 
of him with my eyes. I can think just how he looked, 
all yellow and black, as he bobbed his little head to me. 
I caught his song with my ears. Then I saw a lovely 
butterfly, all orange and brown, on a white flower, and 
it was so pretty I caught it with my eyes. And then, 
mamma, I was going to pick you some flowers the way 
Patty did, but I remembered you liked to see them 
growing, so I brought you only this one," and Alice 
gave her mother a pink rose with two tiny green leaves. 

" Thank you, dear," said mother. " Now let us go in, 
and Patty may put the rose into a vase of water, so 
that we may enjoy it a long time." 

Just then father came home to supper, and after- 
wards they all went out onto the piazza to see the 
sunset. While they were watching the lovely colors in 
the sky, a little bird flew to a rosebush in the garden 
and sang them a sweet evening song. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
in Kindergarten Review 
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THERE was, once upon a time, a little girl whose 
name was Ethel; but nobody ever called her 
Ethel, and this is the reason. If she had anything to 
do, she was such a long time getting about it, and dilly- 
dallied so while she was doing it, that every one called 
her Dilly Dally. It troubled her papa and mamma 
very much, but Dilly Dally did n't seem to care at all. 

When she was asked to do anything, she would say, 
" In a minute," and people, rather than wait for her, 
would do their own errands, so that she lost much 
pleasure she might have had in helping her friends. 

When she went to kindergarten, she was nearly 
always late. She could n't sit in the ring with the others, 
and she hardly ever sang " Ticktack " with them, 
though she liked it better than any of the other songs. 

By and by she went to the public school, and every 
day her teacher put a big black mark beside her name, 
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and every night Dilly Dally had to stay after school 
because she had been late. You would think that this 
would have cured her, but it did n't. She only played 
the harder when she got out of school, to make up for 
time lost. 

Her mother did everything she could think of to 
help Dilly Dally to be a better girl. She bought her a 
dear little china clock with a wreath of roses painted, 
around its face. She put it on the table in Dilly Daily's 
bedroom, and told her she might have it for her own if 
she would mind it, and get up when it told her to, and 
go to school when the clock said that it was time. 

Dilly Dally minded her pretty clock only four days, 
and then she forgot and forgot till her mamma had to 
take it away and give it to another little girl who would 
mind what it said. 

One day Dilly Daily's teacher invited her and five 
other little girls to go for a picnic. They were to take 
their lunch and be gone all day away out in the coun- 
try where there were birds and butterflies and all the 
flowers you wanted to pick and plenty of green grass 
to play in. 

Dilly Dally was delighted, and as her mother tucked 
her into bed the night before the picnic, she promised 
faithfully that she would get up in the morning just 
as soon as she was called. The morning was bright 
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and sunny, " just the day for a picnic," said Norah, as 
she wakened Dilly Dally. Dilly Dally sat up in bed, 
but she was so sleepy that she cuddled down again, 
and when her mamma came in to braid her hair, she 
found her little girl sound asleep. She wakened her 
again and looked so sad that Dilly Dally felt very 
sorry, and scrambled out of bed. Her mamma helped 
her to dress, and they went downstairs together. 

It always took Dilly Dally a long time to eat break- 
fast, but this time she did not play with her oatmeal, 
and really got through in plenty of time to take the 
train which was to carry the picnic party to the country. 

Her mamma tied on her hat, gave her some luncheon 
in a little basket, and kissed her good-by at the door. 
But there were so many things in the shop windows ! 
Dilly Dally had to stop to see a white rabbit that 
nodded his head to her, and to laugh at a funny doll 
with great eyes, so that when she reached the station, 
the train was just going out, for steam cars do not 
wait for late people. 

Poor Dilly Dally! she ran home crying as if her 
heart would break, and her mamma, hearing her crying 
away down the street, ran to the door and took her in. 
She did n't say, " I told you so " ; she just looked sorry. 

In the parlor was Dilly Daily's Uncle Alec, and he 
looked very sorry, too. Then he told Dilly Dally that 
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he was going to a country far away, where it was always 
summer, and where parrots flew from tree to tree. He 
said he should bring home a talking parrot when he 
came back, and give it to a little girl named Ethel, but 
that he would not give it to any one named Dilly Dally, 
for the parrot would not know any such name for a 
little girl. 

Dilly Dally really wanted a parrot very much, and 
promised to try to lose the name of Dilly Dally. 

It was n't very easy to do this, but everybody helped 
her, because she tried to help herself. At the end of 
six long months Uncle Alec came back and asked for 
Dilly Dally. Her mother smiled happily and said, 
" She does n't live here now, but there is another little 
girl ng,med Ethel." 

Ethel ran in just then, and her Uncle Alec brought 
out from behind the door a great cage that shone like 
silver. Inside was a lovely green parrot with a red tail. 
He looked at Ethel, and I think he must have known 
her, for he said, " Good day, Ethel." 

Ethel loved her parrot dearly, and took good care 
of it, and the parrot never knew that people used to 
call her Dilly Dally. 

Adapted from original of Mary N. Prescott 
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THE GOLD BEADS 



LONG ago there lived a little girl called Hetty. Her 
^ real name was Mehitabel, but for such a little 
girl that was much too big a name, and so every one 
called her Hetty. 

Hetty was a very happy little girl when her mother 
said one day, "Aunt Jane has asked us to come to her 
house to supper." 

Now every one loved Aunt Jane, for she was a dear 
old lady and could think of such splendid things for 
children to do when they came to visit her. In the 
long-ago days very few people had furnaces in their 
houses; but at Aunt Jane's there were funny black 
holes in the floor, through which the heat came, and 
there never was better fun than to make pin wheels 
and set them spinning over the registers. There was a 
big lamp hanging from the ceiling in Aunt Jane's 
parlor, and from it hung little pieces of glass which she 
called prisms, and they all jingled delightfully. Aunt 
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Jane sometimes unfastened one and held it up in the 
sunUght, and a beautiful color fairy — all colors of the 
rainbow — would dance over the wall, while the chil- 
dren tried to catch it. 

I can't begin to tell you of the wonderful things in 
the attic at Aunt Jane's house, but if you could have 
seen Hetty and her cousins when they were allowed to 
"dress up," you would have thought they were little 
grandpas and grandmas in the funny old-fashioned 
clothes. 

No wonder, then, that Hetty was so happy she could 
scarcely stand still to have her rosy face washed and 
her curls brushed smoothly down over her ears in the 
fashion of little girls of long ago. Of course she must 
wear her very best Sunday dress, — a nice soft red one 
with black dots. At last she was ready, and mother 
kissed her as she tied on her bonnet, and said, "Re- 
member, my daughter, to be a good girl, and do not 
talk' when older people are talking, for that is not 
polite." 

Hetty promised to remember, and soon, with father 
and mother, she was cuddled snugly down under the 
robes in the carryall, and old Prince was going 
" clumpity, clumpity, clump," over the frozen ground, 
for it was a cold autumn day. 

When they got to Aunt Jane's and had taken off 
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their wraps Aunt Jane said, " I have a happy surprise 
for you, Hetty." 

Then she took her hand and led her into the parlor, 
and there was Hetty's Aunt Annie and dear little Baby 
James, just big enough to toddle about and be hugged 
and kissed and cuddled. In a minute Hetty was on 
her knees beside him, and baby was laughing and 
cooing in the sweetest way. 

Just as they were having a fine game of " Peeka- 
boo," Aunt Jane said, " Will the aunts and uncles 
please come out to supper ? " 

Now Baby James was much too small to eat supper 
with grown folks, so Hetty s mamma said, " Hetty is 
such a careful child. Aunt Annie, I am sure you can 
trust her to take good care of the baby while we have 
supper. She can have her supper afterwards." 

Hetty was very happy when she heard this, and 
did n't in the least mind waiting for her supper. It was 
such fun to play mother to the baby, and she felt 
very important as the grown-ups left them alone. Just 
as they were going out. Aunt Annie said, " I will give 
the baby my gold beads to play with," and she took 
them from her neck and hung them, all bright and 
shiny, over the baby's chubby wrist. Of course baby 
put them right into his mouth, as all babies like to do 
with their playthings, but Hetty knew that would not 
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harm them. Baby James was very good as he sat on 
the floor tugging and pulling at the shining string, 
and crowing delightedly when Hetty held her hands 
before her face and cried, " Peekaboo ! " Suddenly 
baby's little hand gave the beads a strong pull, and 
snap went the slender gold thread that held them, 
and in a second the beads were rolling over the carpet 
and under the tables and chairs. 

Hetty hastily gathered them up and put them into 
a silver tray on the table. Just as she was dropping 
them in, she thought, " How I would like two or three 
to keep ! There are so many, surely a few would n't 
be missed ! " 

At that moment she heard the aunts and uncles 
coming back to the parlor, and hastily dropped a few 
of the little gold balls into her pocket. Then she 
showed her aunt the beads in the silver dish, and told 
how Baby James had broken the string. Of course no 
one scolded, for a little baby could not be expected to 
know any better, and as for Hetty, Aunt Annie put 
her hand on the little girl's head and said, " You were 
a good child, Hetty, to care for Baby James and to pick 
up the beads so carefully." Hetty's cheeks got very 
pink then, but somehow she did n't feel just happy. 

Then her aunt took up the silver tray, saying : " I 
must count the beads to make sure Hetty found them 
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all, for they were my grandmother's and I think a 
great deal of them. One, two, three — why, there are 
four beads missing! We must look about and 
find them." 

Then every one began to search in all the corners 
and in. every possible and impossible place. All the 
time Hetty just stood there, and it seemed as if 
those four beads were heavy pieces of lead in her 
pocket, and oh, how she wished she had not put them 
there! At last Aunt Annie said, "They must have 
rolled under the edge of the carpet, and I am afraid we 
shall not find them." Then she looked so sorry that 
Hetty began to cry, and when Aunt Annie and the 
others tried to comfort her, she only cried the harder, 
and not even the baby's arms about her neck could 
bring back her smiles. The nice things for supper did 
not taste good, and it seemed as if there were a big 
lump in her throat. 

She was very quiet all the way home and did not 
care even to hold the reins and drive. Mother un- 
dressed her little girl, and soon she was ready to climb 
into the big high bed. She knelt down by her mother's 
knee, but instead of saying " Now I lay me," she 
sobbed and cried again, and when mother took her in 
her arms and said, " Now, daughter, tell mother what 
is troubling you," she sobbed out the whole truth and 
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showed the beads in her apron pocket. Then, some- 
how, she seemed to feel better, although mother's face 
was sad as she said, " I am sorry my little girl was not 
honest, and would rather she would never have gold 
beads than to think she would take what belongs to 
another." 

" Do you suppose Aunt Annie will forgive me ? " 
said Hetty. 

" I am sure she will," said her mother. " And now 
we will ask God to forgive you and help you to 
remember that you can never be happy if you do 
wrong things." 

Then Hetty knelt by mother's knee and said her 

prayer, and soon she was sound asleep in the big bed, 

a happy little girl again. 

Adelle Powers Emerson 
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PILLOW DOLLY 



HARRY sat on the lowest step of grandma's 
house, his little bare toes wiggling among the 
pebbles of the gravel walk, his chin in his hand, think- 
ing. What should he do? If only mother were at 
home, sfie'^d know; she always did. 

You see, Harry had just been invited to a birthday 
party, to be given that very afternoon, and the note 
had read, " Bring a dolly with you." Now Harry did n't 
own a dolly. He had a Teddy bear, of course, and a 
jumping jack, and a fire horse, and ever so many toys, 
but not one dolly. Many times he had wished for one, 
and now he wanted one more than ever. 

Grandma's house was in the country, far away from 
stores, so there was no chance to buy one. **And I 
can't go without a dolly," said the little boy, almost 
ready to cry. 
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Just then he heard a carriage coming up the road, 
and there was mother, back from her drive. She sat 
down beside Harry while he told her about the invita- 
tion to the party, and the dolly that he must have. 

" Why, Harry boy," laughed mother, " I '11 make 
you one ! " 

Harry flung his arms about his mother. " Oh, you 
are the goodest mamma ! " he said. 

So they went upstairs, and mother took a little 
pillow from the baby's crib. Then she found a piece of 
white cloth and painted a pretty face on it, — blue 
eyes and rosy cheeks. This she fastened on the pillow 
and then put one of the baby's dresses onto it, and last 
of all she tied a white bonnet on its head. 

" Oh ! " cried Harry, and he opened his arms wide 
and hugged that pillow dolly. 

In the afternoon he went to the party and found 
the other children waiting for him on the piazza of 
Beth's house. 

They all thought Pillow Dolly very fine, and Beth 
said she might sit beside her new birthday doll. So 
they sat in a row on the steps — five little dollies — 
while five little children played over the grass. 

Then by and by Beth's mother called them to 
supper out in the orchard. They took their dollies and 
ran to the big apple tree. Here were two little tables, 
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— one for the children and one for the dollies. In the 
middle of the children's table was a birthday cake with 
five pink candles; for Beth was five years old. It was 
a lovely party, and when the children went home, they 
each carried a little pink basket with five pink pepper- 
mints in it. 

That night, when Harry went to bed, he took Pillow 
Dolly with him. 

" Did you have a good time at the party? " asked 
mother, as she tucked him into his little white bed. 

" Oh, it was the nicest party! " said Harry, "and the 
bestest part of it all was Pillow Dolly." 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
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PULLING UP THE CORNERS 



DEAR mother looked very sober when she tucked 
little John into his pretty white bed and kissed 
him good night on his forehead. She could not kiss 
the dimple on his soft rosy cheek, as she usually did, 
for there was no happy little dent there. Instead, she 
saw a very puckery scowl on the smooth forehead, and 
what looked like a hard knot over the two blue eyes, 
which did not smile at all. The corners of the mouth 
had sunk away down out of sight. 

That evening Uncle Fred had come home and had 
been telling about living in a tent and cooking fish for 
breakfast over a truly fire, out of doors, under a tree. 
Little John was in his lap, and father was popping 
corn over the bright coals. 

" I am sorry, John, dear," said mother, when the old 
clock ding-donged eight times ; " but it is bedtime for 
little boys." 

Little John did not tease nor cry; he knew better. 
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He did not forget to say good night either. I think he 
was a gentleman until he had shut the door. Then the 
wrinkles began to gather on the cloudy little face. Two 
long creases came in his cheeks, and the red mouth 
dropped down, down at both corners, until it looked 
like something that is not a mouth at all. 

And now mother had taken the light and gone away, 
with a sorry look, and John lay looking hard through 
the window at the big bright star that he and mother 
had watched together many a night and called theirs. 
How cheery and bright it was! But stars stay up 
all night, anyway. What do they know about stories 
and popcorn and big jolly uncles ? Cross little John 
pulled the sheet up over his scowling face and curled 
down in the dark, where cross things belong. He did 
not want any bright star smiling at him then. 

It seemed a long time. The old clock went tick-tock, 
tick-tock. Little John was very lonely and wide-awake. 
After a while he pushed away the screen of clothes to 
catch again the cheer of the star s bright beams. 

Alas! a great cloud had slipped across the sky's 
face too. How black and gloomy it was I 

" Come back ! come back ! my star ! " cried the boy. 

But no reply; no bright twinkle through the dark 
window panes. Only the clock saying, " Tick-tock, tick- 
tock, tick-tock." Poor little John cuddled miserably 
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down again, this time to shut out the dark. " Tick- 
tock, tick-tock, tick-tock — " What a long, wretched 
night it was ! 

John did not know how very long it was before 
something bright flashed right into his eyes. Yes, it 
was his own, own star, only so big and bright and some- 
how nearer. There was a real path of light straight from 
the star to the brass Icnobs on the bed, which shone 
and glowed like fireballs. It looked like a long tobog- 
gan slide, air gold ice. But what was that? There was 
surely something on it, sliding down. Quicker than 
thought a tiny, twinkling speck had sped swiftly down 
the long gold path, and bounded, all bright sparkles 
and flashes, right onto little John's bed. There were 
so many dazzling flickers of light that John could not 
make out at first that it was a very, very small boy, 
about as big as his finger, who had made this long, 
swift journey. This small boy's shiny blue coat was 
buttoned with the tiniest of flashing stars. More stars, 
set close together, made his little twinkling collar, and 
two more sparkled on the toes of his high gold boots. 
But most dazzling of all was one bigger, brighter star, 
that gleamed and twinkled and glowed in the little blue 
cap. And such a sweet little face, and such happy, 
twinkling blue eyes ! He smiled up at little John, and 
every starry button winked and blinked and gleamed. 
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" Who are you ? " asked little John. 

" I 'm Twinkle," was the answer, in a tiny little voice 
like the faintest tinkle on John's music box. " I 'm 
Twinkle, from your star ; and you have seen me every 
night, only I was too far off to talk to. I Ve come to 
make you smile." 

" But I do not feel like smiling," said little John. 

" No," replied Twinkle, " but wait a minute. Your 
mouth is all wrong. That is why you can't smile. Now 
look ! " Then he danced all over the bed, jumped down 
from little John's upturned toes as lightly as a feather, 
rolled down the hills on the spread, and kicked up his 
little shiny heels, all the stars sparkling, gleaming, and 
glancing so brightly that little John felt a bit as he did 
when he tried to look at the sun. It was all very funny, 
and John wished that Twinkle would keep on forever. 
His eyes were growing very bright and shining, but 
his mouth was still shut tightly, with the corners down, 
down, down. 

" Eyes all right," cried Twinkle, running up the hill 
of one of little John's shoulders. 

Then something very funny happened. John could 
not see at first, but he felt a gentle tickle under his 
chin. Then tiny hands and feet came scrambling up 
his neck and holding on by his hair. Next there was 
a blinding dazzle of little stars, right in his eyes. 
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Twinkle was sitting on the bridge of John's little pug 
nose and rubbing out the scowls. John could feel the 
tiny fists on his forehead, and knew in a moment that 
it was all smooth. A clatter of little boot heels down 
towards his chin, and a mighty pull for a boy two 
inches tall. One corner of the mouth snapped up. 
John somehow began to feel half like laughing out 
loud. Another tug at the other corner. 

" Can't you help a little ? " cried Twinkle, sitting 
down hard on John's cheek and bracing his small gold 
boots against the deep crease. He pulled out a mite 
of a handkerchief to wipe his hot little face, and a 
shower of gold dust sifted into John's mouth. 

And then John did help. He laughed out loud so 
quickly and so loudly that Twinkle fell back over 
John's chin and rolled down onto his stomach, where 
he lay on his back and laughed, too ; and every little 
star jewel twinkled and flashed ten times brighter than 
before. Up above, John's star shone and smiled, and 
all the steep gold path gleamed and glowed. 

" If mother could only see, too. Twinkle," said little 
John, the happy all back in his voice. " But you will 
stay, and — " 

" No, John, and yes, John," was the reply. " Little 
boys and girls often go to bed down at the corners, 
and I slide down every night to pull up the corners, 
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and to put the twinkles back into the eyes. Then I fly 
back to help twinkle in the sky." 

Twinkle had already sprung up, and John saw that 
two little butterfly wings were unfolding, ablaze with 
the tiniest twinklers of all. " Look into the glass to- 
morrow, if your face is sunny, right into the middle of 
your own blue eyes, and you will see me twinkle at 
you. Good night, little John," and up the shining way 
flashed Twinkle to his mother star. 

"Good-by, good-by!" called little John, so loudly 
that he awoke to find mother's warm hand on his 
smoothed-out forehead, and to hear her dear voice 
ask, "What is it, John?" 

He could not tell her very well ; but both arms flew 
around her neck, and a very smiling little John kissed 
mother good night. 

But it could not have been all a dream. For did n't 
little John find, when he smiled into the glass the next 
morning, a little starry twinkle in each eye, and did n't 
he know that it was Twinkle's own promise ? 

L. L. 
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WALTER'S NEW PONY 



WALTER lived in a sunny south country, where 
the birds sing and the flowers blossom all the 
year round, and where there is plenty of room for a 
little boy to play out of doors under the trees. 

Walter's Uncle Charlie lived not faraway, and every 
Saturday afternoon he rode up to Walter's house on his 
big white horse. Mother and Walter would hear him 
coming and run to the piazza to meet him. 

"Is there a good little boy here to-day, ready for a 
horseback ride ? " Uncle Charles often called as he rode 
up to the door. 

And mother would say, " Yes, here is Walter, who 
has been kind and good all the week." 

Then Uncle Charles would reach down, and picking 
the little boy up in his strong arm, place him in front 
of himself on the great horse. Then, waving good-by 
to mother, off they would go. 
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Sometimes Uncle Charlie turned the horse's head 
toward the sea, and they would ride down to the beach, 
where Walter could get off and pick up pretty stones 
and shells for his mother. Sometimes they rode up the 
mountain road and into the woods. Oh, they were 
wonderful, these rides ! Walter thought them the most 
delightful sport in the world. Sometimes it was almost 
like flying, they rode so fast. Then home they went to 
mother, who was waiting to hear all about it. 

So the days would go by, and another Saturday come, 
and another ride on the splendid horse. 

One day — it was Saturday too — something dread- 
ful happened. I really do not know just how it did hap- 
pen, but Walter did not seem like the same boy at all. 
He forgot to smile. He cried instead. He was sulky 
amd cross and selfish, and so naughty that his poor 
mother felt almost ready to cry herself. In the midst 
of it all they heard the clatter of horse's hoofs, and up 
the road came Uncle Charlie. 

"Is there a good little boy here to-day, ready for a 
horseback ride ? " he called. 

Mother came out on the piazza alone. " I am very 
sorry, indeed, but my little boy is not helping to-day." 

" I am sorry, too," said Uncle Charlie, " for only good 
children may ride with me," and he turned the horse and 
rode slowly away. His pleasure was all spoiled, too. 
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In the house Walter cried harder than ever, but it 
did no good. 

The days went by, a whole week went by, and it 
was Saturday again. There came the great white horse 
and Uncle Charlie, far down the road, for Walter was 
watching over the gate. 

"Is there a good little boy here to-day, ready for a 
horseback ride?" asked Uncle Charles, as Walter 
opened the gate for him to ride through. 

" Come and ask mother," said Walter, his face beam- 
ing so that Uncle Charles knew without asking. 

Mother came out on the piazza. " Yes, indeed," she 
said, smiling. " My little boy is so kind and loving 
every day that his papa calls him his little knight." 

"Good!" said Uncle Charlie, and swinging Walter 
up onto the horse's back, he waved good-by to mothor, 
and away they rode down the street. 

" If you are a knight," said Uncle Charlie, " you must 
have a horse of your own. There is a pony waiting for 
you in* my barn." 

" O Uncle Chariie ! " cried Walter. 

"He has been waiting a whole week. He was there 
last Saturday," said Uncle Charles. 

"Oh! "said Walter. 

So they rode to Uncle Charlie's house and around 
to the stable. A man came out to meet them, leading 
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a little black pony, — all black with a white star on his 
forehead. 

'* This is for you, Walter," said Uncle Charles, and 
he lifted the little boy onto the horse's back. 

" You must learn to ride as soon as you can." 

Walter thought he was the happiest little boy in all 
the world. His uncle showed him how to sit in the 
saddle, and led the gentle pony up and down the walks, 
until Walter could really ride alone. 

"May I ride home all by myself, and show him to 
mother ? " asked Walter, by and by. 

" I will go with you as far as your gate to-day," said 
Uncle Charles. 

So he walked beside the pony until they came to 
the gate. Then Walter rode alone up to the house, 
where his mother and father were sitting on the piazza. 

How pleased and proud they were ! Father said the 
beautiful pony must have a name. 

" Would n't Star be a pretty name ? " mother asked, 
as she stroked the pony's head where the white star 
was. 

"Yes, indeed," said Walter. And the pony nodded 
his head as if to say he thought so, too. 

Then father said, " I think I shall have to buy a 
pony carriage, so you can take mother out to drive 
sometimes." 
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Walter ran and threw his arms about his mother. 
" That will be best of all," he said. 

After that Walter and his mother often drove out 
in the pony carriage along the shady lanes and into 
the woods; and on Saturday afternoons, when Uncle 
Charles came on his great white horse, Walter rode 
beside him on his little pony Star. 

Elizabeth Thompson Dillingham 
in Kindergarten Review 
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A CARPENTER BUILDS SHELTER FOR 
SOME ANIMALS 

ONCE a horse, a cow, a sheep, a dog, a cat, and a 
hen met on the same road and traveled along 
together. Soon the days grew cold, and they could 
not find enough to eat. 

" I wish I had a warm barn," said the horse. 
" Moo ! " said the cow, " I would like one, too." 
" Wow, wow ! " said the dog, " a kennel will do." 
" Baa! " said the sheep, " in a pen I would sleep." ^ 
" Cluck, cluck ! " said the hen, " a perch, not a pen." 
" Meow ! " said the cat, " by the fire a mat. What is 
better than that ? " 

" Every one to his taste," said the horse ; " but what 
is that noise ? " They all listened and heard a buzzing 
sound, so-z, so-z, so-z. They looked about and saw a 
house not far away, near the road. Now the house was 
a carpenter's shop, and, as it happened, the carpenter 
was sawing, and this was the noise they heard. They 
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trotted up to the house and looked in at the door. The 
carpenter, when he saw them, stopped. " Well, what 
do you want ? " he asked. 

" A warm barn," said the horse. 
" Moo ! " said the cow, " I would like one, too." 
" Wow, wow ! " said the dog, " a kennel will do." 
" Baa ! " said the sheep, " in a pen I would sleep." 
" Cluck, cluck ! " said the hen, " a perch, not a pen." 
" Meow ! " said the cat, " by the fire a mat. What is 
better than that?" 

" If I make you these things, what will you do for 
me ? " asked the carpenter. 

" I," said the horse, " your wagon will pull." 
" And I," said the sheep, " will give you thick wool." 
" Fresh milk from me, every day," said the cow. 
" I will guard you," said the dog. " Wow, wow ! " 
" And I," said the hen, " will lay a fresh egg every 
morning at ten." 

" And I," said the cat, " in your house, on the mat, 
will watch every mouse. What is better than that ? " 

" Very well ; it 's a bargain," said the carpenter, and 
he went to work. He got some men to help him, and 
they sawed and hammered, planed and chiseled. Before 
long they had built the barn, and next that the chicken 
house, with some perches inside ; then came a pen for 
the sheep, and a kennel for the dog, and last of all the 
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carpenter said it would never do to leave out the cat, 

and he needed a new house anyway for himself and 

his family. 

They all lived very happily in their new homes, and 

every night the horse said : " I like this barn." 
" Moo ! ' said the cow, " I Hke it, too." 
" Wow, wow ! " said the dog, " a kennel will do." 
" Baa ! " said the sheep, '* in a pen I would sleep." 
" Cluck, cluck ! " said the hen, " a perch, not a pen." 
" Meow ! " said the cat, '* by the fire a mat. What is 

better than that?" 

Katherine G. Church 
in Kindergarten-Frimary Magazine 
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THE CYR READERS 



THIS series is noteworthy, first of all, because it embodies a 
delightful personality. The spirit of the author is felt in 
every book. It quickens the children's enthusiasm, enlarges their 
interest, and makes them forget the drudgery of learning to read. 
The series also has a definiteness of purpose that appeals instantly 
to the observant teacher. It leads the pupil by careful and graded 
steps over a wide field of American and English literature from 
Longfellow and Whittier to Milton and Shakespeare. 

THE REGULAR EDITION 

CYR'S PRIMER $0.24 

CYR'S FIRST READER '. . . .28 

CYR'S SECOND READER 36 

CYR'S THIRD READER 50 

CYR'S FOURTH READER 60 

CYR'S FIFTH READER * 70 

Reading Slips. Five cents per envelope 

THE CYR READERS BY GRADES 

BOOK ONE 25 

BOOK TWO 30 

BOOK THREE 40 

BOOK FOUR 40 

BOOK FIVE 40 

BOOK SIX 45 

BOOK SEVEN 45 

BOOK EIGHT 45 

THE CYR GRADED ART READERS 

BOOK ONE 30 

BOOK TWO 35 

BOOK THREE 50 

THE CYR DRAMATIC FIRST READER 30 



GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 



Cyr's Graded art readers 

By ELLEN M. CYR, Author of the Cyr Readers 

Book One. The Cyr Advanced Firs^ Reader. lamo, cloth, 104 pages, 

illustrated in tint, 30 cents 
Book Two. i2mo, cloth, 136 pages, illustrated in tint, 35 cents 

Book Three. 1 2mo, doth, 204 pages, illustrated in tint, 50 cents 

TV^'ISSCYRis probably one of the very few children's authors capa- 
^^^ ble of accomplishing with unquestioned skill and good taste the 
task of writing a simple story, based on the masterpiece of some famous 
painter, that will ring true to the young reader and at the same time 
avoid belittling the painting and the artist. 

No series of readers is more popular among th* schools throughout 
the country than the Cyr, and probably none is so widely used. 

For supplementary use the Graded Art Readers are unsurpassed in 
their beauty of illustration, simplicity of thought, and aesthetic develop- 
ment of the child mind. 

In the whole realm of schoolbooks there are probably no other pictures so 
artistically engraved and printed. They at least rival the best illustrations to 
be found in the literary and artistic magazines. — Colorado School Journal 



CYR'S DRAMATIC FIRST READER 

By ELLEN M. CYR, Author of the Cyr Readers 

i2mo, cloth, 104 pages, illustrated by Edith B. Brand, 30 cents 

'TpHIS decided departure from the usual reading book has beenwrit- 
-^ ten to satisfy the demand for more scope for action and expression 
in the early reading lessons. The stories are written in dialogue form 
and can be played or acted if the teacher so desires. The matter is full 
of life and will stimulate and delight the imagination of the child. The 
numerous illustrations are at once attractive and valuable in explaining 
the text. 

I * 

GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 



KINDERGARTEN AND . 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS 

By SARA E. WILTSE 



KINDERGARTEN STORIES AND MORNING TALKS. A 
Manual for Teachers. Cloth, 212 pages, 75 cents. 

STORIES FOR KINDERGARTENS ANt) PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
75 Paiges, illustrated, boards, 25 cents; cloth, 35 cents. 

THE PLACE OF THE STORY IN EARLY EDUCATION, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. Cloth, 132 pages, 50 cents. 

A BRAVE BABY, AND OTHER STORIES. Cloth, 142 pages, 
50 cents. 

FOLKLORE STORIES AND PROVERBS. Gathered and Para- 
phrased for Little Children. Cloth, 81 pages, illustrated by Edith 
Brown, 30 cents. ^ 

CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN SERIES 

The following books of this series have been edited by Aiiss fViltse 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Part I. 237 pages, illustrated. 35 cents. 
GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES. Part II. 234 pages, illustrated, 35 cents. 
HUGO'S JEAN VALJEAN. 1022 pages, 90 cents. 



MISS WILTSE is a teacher of long experience as well as a suc- 
cessful writer of stories, and her books are invaluable to all 
who have the care of children. 

" Kindergarten Stories " contains, besides the stories, suggestions 
for presenting them to the children, outlines for talks, hints for clay 
modeling, and innumerable helpful remarks. 

The " Morning Talks " are entirely original, and are intended to 
instruct in natural history, to promote good habits, and to aid the 
child in moral growth. 



GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 



THE OPEN ROAD LIBRARY 

Compiled and Edited by MARION FLORENCE LANSING 



Five volumes, each volume i6mo, red cloth, about 1 80 pages, illustrated, 35 cents 



" Afoot and light-hearted 
I take to the open roady 
Healthy y free y the ivorld before me/* 

RHYMES AND STORIES. The charm of this volume lies not alone 
in the deeds of Bo- Peep, Miss Muffet, Little Red Riding Hood, Old 
Mother Hubbard, and others, but also in their portraits, so correctly 
drawn by Mr. Charles Copeland that they are unmistakable. 

FAIRY TALES. Volumes I and 11. In these two books twenty-eight 
of the great fairy tal^s of the world are collected, including Per- 
rault, Andersen, Grimm, and others of equal magic. 

TALES OF OLD ENGLAND group such as are distinctively English 
in their origin and setting. Childe Rowland, Jack the Giant Killer, 
Dick Whittington, Robin Goodfellow, King Alfred and the Shep- 
herd, and King John and the Abbot walk the streets of London 
town or haunt the fields and forests of mythical England. 

LIFE IN THE GREENWOOD contains the loved stories of Robin 
Hood, and those tales which have the forest for their setting. 
From the many adventures of Robin and his band those have 
been chosen which best picture the greenwood life. 

PAGE, ESQUIRE, AND KNIGHT. The romantic and idealistic side 
of chivalry during the ten centuries of its development is here 
pictured in a selected group of tales from Malory, Froissart, Ten- 
nyson, and from chronicles, lays, and legends. The three degrees 
of knighthood are simply set forth, with the story of their develop- 
ment, their lofty requirements, and the adventurous service into 
which they led their members. 

GINN AND COMPANY Publishers 
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